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WESLEY ABRAHAM. 


A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE CONVERSION OF WersLeEY ABRAHAM, FORMERLY CALLED ARUMUGA stadia Or 


ir aT Mapras 1n 1836, aND was BAPTIZED IN THE WESLEYAN CHAPEL IN THAT CiTy, ON THE FIJstT SUNDAY IN 


THE SECT OF Siva, WHO AFTER HAVING WALKED UPWARDS OF HALF A CENTURY IN HEATHENISM, me ne RENOUNCED 


AveusT, UNDER CIRCUMSTANCES OF HIGHLY EXCITED INTEREST AMONG THE CROWDS OF NATIVES AN 


WISHED TO WITNESS THE CEREMONY. 


ArumvuGa TAMBIRAN is a native of the province of Tanjore, in 
Southern India, so much celebrated for numerous and splendid 
temples; and for a population, inveterately prejudiced to Caste 
and heathen superstition. He was born of highly respectable pa- 
rents, and had the advantages of what is esteemed among his own 
countrymen, a good education.—He was zealous above many his 
equals in seeking knowledge ; but appears never to have been satis- 
fied with the degradation of heathen worship. This he pathetically 
laments in a stanza composed by himself and sung at his baptism, 


“ Born in heathenism, nandering in darkness, 
Walking to bathe in Holy waters ; 
Although like a poor dog, I attended every heathen place, 


Even all the country around, wHaT wispom couLp I 
SEE ?” 


At a very early age he lost his parents, and became united to the 
Sect of Siva under a celebrated gooru or priest, one of his relations. 
(For more on this head, the reader is referred to the articles append- 
ed.) After making pilgrimages of many thousand miles, and 
which perhaps have been seldom equalled even in this land of pil- 
grimages, (See No. II.) he came back to the place of his birth and the 
first associations of his life-—There he had time for reflection. In 
those moments, when he brought to mind what he had passed 
through ; and how all his companions who set out with him on 
those weary pilgrimages, had perished to a man; some by fevers, 
others by wild beasts, and he only left alive, his spirit was agitated, 
and he groaned within himself with disquietude of conscience. 

The cause of christianity among the heathen, may not always 
appear to outward observation rapidly advancing, but by it a 
standard is set up, which displays the amiable nature of truth and 
holiness, and exposes the deformity and depravity of vice. Tam- 
biran conversed with several native Christians and heard the Gospel 
from the lips of its Ministers. He felt the appeals of the Christians 
against the besotted maxims and usages of a defiling system of hea- 
thenism, whose vain sacrifices, and bloody orgies proclaim in every 
high place, that its worship is that of devils, and not of the true God. 
It is affecting now to hear this new convert-speak on this point ; and 
he did not forget to express his feel’»¢s in the hymns above-men- 
tioned, where; in addressing the Lord Jesus, he says, 


“ From this country let heathen superstition flee away, 
O Priest !—O Holy !—O Mighty !—O Truth! 
Help to my soul—there is none except Thee !” 


In the extract No. IV, (written by a Lady,) many pleasing cir- 
cumstances are correctly given, and need not be repeated in this 
short account. It may be best to supply what is there omitted. 

At the great festival of Milapur, held annually about half a mile 
from the Mission House, we commenced a vigorous system of dis- 
tributing tracts and conversing with the people. One Sunday morn- 
ing, in the month of February, on descending the pulpit, I addressed 
Jabez, the converted brahmin, and other teachers with great ear- 
_nestness: asking, “ what can we do for these miserable heathen ¢ 
—Tens of thousands are around us perishing in their sins and in 
their blood! None seem to lay this to heart. You must become 
‘Fishers of men.’ You must go out into the streets and lanes of this 
great city. Go as watchmen, and sound the trumpet. If any man 
perish, let not his blood be upon our head.” Many persons began to 
receive tracts, and eager enquiry was made for instruction at the Mis- 
sion House. Numerous conversations took place with the heathen, 
and the Holy Spirit was evidently at work among the people. 

During the time these things were in p several friends 
visited us. Mr. and Mrs. Dwight, relatives of the celebrated Dr. 
Dwight, of the American Mission proceeding to Madura, remained 
a few days, and took a a interest in the work among the na- 
tives. On Whit-Sunday I baptized two very promising adults, 

John, and Philip. The latter had been employed ina temple in 
Madras decking the idol with flowers daily. The other was a 
disciple of Arumuga Tambiran. It was owing to this circum- 
stance that the disciple was sought after. His former teacher had 
heard of his conversion and public baptism, which led to the 
first interview between Tambiran and myself. On conversing with 
this respectable person I made some inquiries, as usual, concerning 
his former life. and present engagements: but the all important sub- 


OTHERS WHO 


people could see him without persons being vial Numbers of 
heathen attended their teacher and scarcely eva left him alone. 
They engaged him in reading poetry and heathen works, thinking, 
perhaps, that in having those heathen ideas congantly before him 
he must remain strong in superstition ; but there was at work an 
agent, the Holy Spirit, which though unseen, and/unbelieved in by 
them, overthrew all their devices. 

At this period I heard that Tambiran was indigosed, and we, in 
our turn began to be alarmed lest something shopld have been ad- 
ministered—some of his followers had left him in great anger, be- 
cause he endeavoured while teaching them to shpw that the Bible 
must be a better guide to happiness than any Vétham which they 
possessed. Several disciples could endure this no longer, and became 
so enraged that they had their long hair cut off,jand their heads 


shaved in token that they had renounced him as thédir Gooru for ever. 


—Not hearing from him for some days, I began to apprehend he might 
be worse than was represented, or, that his mind was not yet fully 
made up to make the dangerous attempt ofan open profession of 
Christ. He wished to see me at his own residence, and received 
me very politely: his personal appearance I observed was much 
altered ; he was weak, and bore marks of great anxiety. Jabez, 
the converted brahmin, was with me on this visit; we conversed 
with Tambiran, and he stated that he should have much trouble 
to escape from these heathen delusions, but declared his firm resolu- 
tion to carry his intentions into effect without delay, or his death 
among them might prevent it: we prayed with him that the Lord 
might comfort him, and direct him in all things, and save him out of 
the hand of the heathen. | 

On Friday evening the first of July, Tambiran alighted from his 
conveyance at the Mission House, and in a most affecting manner 
said, ““NOW I CAST MYSELF UPON GOD'S PROVIDENCE AND THIS MIS- 
SION, AND HOPE NEVER TO BE FORSAKEN,” and added as I led him in, 
““MAY THE LORD JESUS HELP ME!” All our christian people and 
children were astonished ; and nothing but anxiety and prayer seemed 
to occupy them. The scene was peculiar, and deeply interesting. Here 
was an aged venerable man, highly respected by his own nation, 
who had wandered through the mazes of heathenism, for half a cen- 
tury, in search of comfort and peace to the soul ; but being dissap- 
pointed, was arrested by the gospel message, and having heard of 
Jesus, the Saviour, now fled for refuge to the hope set before him. 


Thus he expresses himself in the verses which he has composed : 


“ Ts there any Religion in the world worthy to engage the attention of 
men, except the Divine Religion taught by Jesus Christ ? 
If we examine the pure Gospel, we shall find in it the incomparable and 
ancient Divine Wisdom, and the true doctrine of Salvation by Jesus 
Christ ; | 
and that Gospel will remove the darkness of the people of this world.’ 


The next morning the last disciple, who had accompanied him to 
the Mission House, fled from him. 


4 


The Heathen attempt to carry him off by force. 


No sooner was it known among the people on Saturday, that 
Tambiran had removed from his residence, than great searchings 
of heart took place ; and it was presently discovered, that he was at 
the Royapetta Mission. Messengers from all parts of Madras 
came to ascertain the fact, and great excitement existed. It was 
only afterwards that we became informed of the numerous plans 
devised to carry him off by force. The great number of heathen 
who visited him on Saturday and Sunday, considerably heightened 
our fears that all was not well intended. We had no police very near 
in case of a sudden attack. On Monday the signs of com- 
panies of men in different places around the mission house indicated, 
that some serious matter occupied their thoughts ; still I could not ima- 
gine any violation of the law would be attempted in the very neigh- 
bourhood of the courts of law themselves. About Noon, a very rude 
heathen was sent, who demanded why Tambiran had washed off the 
holy ashes and laid aside his neck-beads, the signs of his office. At 
two o'clock I was in black-town on business, but I became restless 
and alarmed lest any evil should take place in ™Y absence ; I there- 
fore returned home, leaving the missionary pray¢t Meeting, where I 
was expected to give the address, to others. Justat the dusk of 


| the evenine I saw half a dozen people walking 2Mong the trees to- 
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| 
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tributing tracts and conversing with the people. One Sunday morn- 
ing, in the month of February, on descending the pulpit, I addressed 
Jabez, the converted brahmin, and other teachers with great ear- 
_nestness: asking, “ what can we do for these miserable heathen ? 
—Tens of thousands are around us perishing in their sins and in 
their blood! None seem to lay this to heart. You must become 
‘Fishers of men.’ You must go out into the streets and lanes of this 
great city. Go as watchmen, and sound the trumpet. If any man 
perish, let not his blood be upon our head.” Many persons began to 
receive tracts, and eager enquiry was made for instruction at the Mis- 
sion House. Numerous conversations took place with the heathen, 
and the Holy Spirit was evidently at work among the people. 

During the time these things were in progress, several friends 
visited us. Mr. and Mrs. Dwight, relatives of the celebrated Dr. 
Dwight, of the American Mission proceeding to Madura, remained 
a few days, and took a lively interest in the work among the na- 
tives. On Whit-Sunday I baptized two very promising adults, 
John, and Philip. The latter had been employed ina temple in 
Madras decking the idol with flowers daily. The other was a 
disciple of Arumuga Tambiran. It was owing to this circum- 
stance that the disciple was sought after. His former teacher had 
heard of his conversion and public baptism, which led to the 
first interview between Tambiran and myself. On conversing with 
this respectable person I made some inquiries, as usual, concerning 
his former life, and present engagements ; but the all important sub- 
ject of man’s salvation presently occupied our attention. His mind 
was open to conviction, he had already seen that an idol is nothing, 
he was exceedingly candid, and wished more instruction on Scrip- 
tural subjects. He read the Holy records with increasing delight, 
and began to. make his visits more frequent to the Mission House. 
(See No. IV.) 

And now the conflict commenced. Satan, while his goods were 
safe was at peace, but a stronger than he coming to spoil his goods 
and rob him of what he imagined he had already secured, stirred 
up all his rage! The heathen, the friends and disciples of Tambiran, 
were alarmed and became jealous. They watched him nar- 
rowly, and it required great caution to pay usa yisit, or, that our 


The Heathen attempt to carry him off by force. 


No sooner was it known among the people on Saturday, that 
Tambiran had removed from his residence, than great searchings 
of heart took place ; and it was presently discovered, that he was at 
the Royapetta Mission. Messengers from all parts of Madras 
came to ascertain the fact, and great excitement existed. It was 
only afterwards that we became informed of the numerous plans 
devised to carry him off by force. The great number of heathen 
who visited him on Saturday and Sunday, considerably heightened 
our fears that all was not well intended. e had no police very near 
in case of a sudden attack. On Monday the signs of com- 
panies of men in different places around the mission house indicated, 
that some serious matter occupied their thoughts; still I could not ima- 
gine any violation of the law would be attempted in the very neigh- 
bourhood of the courts of law themselves. About noon, a very rude 
heathen was sent, who demanded why Tambiran had washed off the 
holy ashes and laid aside his neck-beads, the signs of his office. At 
two oclock I was in black-town on business, but I became restless 
and alarmed lest any evil should take place in my absence ; I there- 
fore returned home, leaving the missionary prayer meeting, where I 
was expected to give the address, to others. Just at the dusk of 
the evening I saw half a dozen people walking among the trees to- 
ward the gate, when the converted brahmin came and said, “ Tam- 
biran is going to speak to a Mudeliar in a carriage.” I exclaimed 
“that is to carry him away by force!” Immediately I heard cries, 
“ Help! Help! Master! @@wr, Alas! g@wr, Alas! they are forcibly 
taking him away.” They were pushing his head into the convey- 
ance when I seized them, demanding of the person in the carriage 
what he meant by this outrage ; with much difficulty Tambiran was 
separated from the gripe of the persons who held him, and taken 
safely to the house, dreadfully alarmed, saying, “surely God is 
good—surely God has saved me, the man came guilefully to lead 
me out to speak to the Mudeliar at the gate, if they had got me away, 
I should not have been left alive twenty four hours—they would have 


beaten me to desth.”—This was avery remarkable deliverance, the 
heathen had wateied till the Missionary went out, but I came back be- 
fore their plan was accomplished : I did not intend to return till late 
in the evening, bit was led to do so while musing on the subject. And 
if such help had 10t been near doubtless, they would have succeeded 
in their wicked purposes. The next morning pretensions to take 
out warrants aganst us, for forcibly detaining Tambiran, led to his 
appearance at th: Police Office; when he made the affidavit, the 
substance of which is contained in No. I.—After this attempt, the 
people were mort anxious than ever to visit him, but we deemed it 
prudent to use nvre caution in admitting them. Hundreds of na- 
tives of all classe; came to the mission house daily, and stood on the 
roads near it, ané the conversation of those who travelled on the way 
was on this topic Tambiran now resolved to cut off the long hair 
and beard, which for so many years norazor had been allowed to 
touch: this act cused another shock to the heathen. They had 
some expectation that he might have been drawn away by device 

or guile, but when this decisive act came to their ears, hope ex- 

pired. On the seeond Sunday in July, the new Convert appeared for 
the first time divested ot his heathen robes, and worshipped, with 
the great congregition ; at the feet of Him, who had wrought by his 
Spirit the wonderul change, while numbers of heathen, who would 
not defile themselves by entering the chapel, gazed, and thronged the 
doors and windoys on every side of it. 


The Public Baptism. 


For some weeks the numbers who visited Tambiran appeared to 
increase, and both he and the Missionary were engaged from morn- 
ing till evening in conversation. Every day that the baptism was 
delayed furnished encouragement to the dark designing part of the 
heathen, that, they might yet prevent such a disgraceful defeat, by 
temptations of one kind or other; and this created on our part no 
ordinary anxiety. Messengers were going to and fro, with some- 
times very flimsy excuses, but all seemed to tend to one point, to 
shake if possible the confidence of the new convert.—At this time, 

the party of new Missionaries arrived from England, which gladdened 
our hearts and strengthened our hands. I had been contending sin- 
le handed with this phalanx of the enemy, having all the extensive 
ladras station in charge, but now the battle was turned against our 
adversaries, and a shout of help! and victory in the name of the 
Lord was in our camp! It was resolved, that, the baptism should 
take place before the brethren went to their stations ; and the first 
Sunday in August was fixed as the time for the reception of this con- 
vert into the Church of Christ by that solemn ordinance. On Saturday 
morning, the day before the baptism, I received a letter from a res- 
pectable person, statingto this effect—that thousands might be expect- 
ed at the baptism—that he had good authority for saying, that the hea- 
then determined to carry off Tambiran, either alive or dead, that he 
would advise me not to expose myself—and that an attack on the Mis- 
sion House was meditated that night.—This | made known to the bre- 
thren. We had in the house five Missionaries ; yet, I thought it most 
proper to give due information to the Superintendent of the Police, 
who took such steps as entirely preserved the peace. <A serjeant and 
four police peons were stationed during the night in the mission pre- 
mises, having others at points whence they could be called if needful ; 
none of usenjoyed much sleep, voices and murmurs were heard around, 
but no attempts were made to disturb us.—At seven o'clock in the 
morning we proceeded to the Chapel, distant nearfour miles; two police 


attached themselygs to each conveyance with the Serjeant who ac- 
companied us—Oyowds of natives had filled the Chapel, and the 


street in front of it, and we could only obtain admittance by a pri- 
vate entrance. The police had mixed with the congregation to pre- 
vent any rush or accident, and although the Chapel was crowded to 
excess every thing was conducted with the greatest decorum. The 
breathless anxiety—the deep silence—the earnest attention mani- 
fested by Europeans, countryborn persons, and natives increased the 
solemnity of the whole service. But when Tambiran approached the 
Altar, the congregation rose simultaneously to witness the act of his 
renouncing heathenism. There he gave up his yellow robes—the 
sacred locks of hair—and the Lingam, the abominable object of 
adoration among so many of the hindoos. He then received from the 
handsof the Minister a copy of the sacred Scriptures and the Liturgy, in 
the Tamil language, and knelt down ; and, after a Gentleman had audi- 
bly pronounced— W gstey ABRAHAM—he was solemnly baptised “ in 
the N ame of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The Christian part of the congregation then stood round him and join- 
ed in singing the hymn of praise which he had prepared; and 
which has since been published in Tamil and English, and sought 
for by thousands of natives. The last stanza is here given : 


“Encircling the Temple in holy processions with prostrations and tears, 
In every street and every place I saw the same figured Images 

Adorned with garlands, flowers, heathen vestments and Jewels, 

And at all other feasts I slavishly served, 

O liberating Lord God !—O all gracious Teacher, O Triune Deity ! 
Thou! who graciously receiveth me at thy feet : 


ASSEMBLY IN THE STREET GAVE ONE MIGHTY SHOUT as We drove away 
Thus was accomplished without any accident this long to be remem- 
bered circumstance. 

At the conclusion of this narrative, a few observations may be 
thought necessary. A case of this kind taking place among the 
heathen, in the heart of a great city, could not be divested of its usual 
accompaniments. No description of tale; invented by the heathen, 
especially those who cling to Caste, which he had renounced, could 
be too gross for circulation. Suspicions among cold hearted christians 
and haters of the spread of the Gospel were not wanting; and 
those persons were ready to distort the simplest matters. Intentions, 
which never entered the mind of any one connected with this affair 
were confidently published, and attempted to be fastened upon us. 
(See No. I1[)—On the day of the baptism about fifty copies of the 
verses were delivered to the people, but the avidity of the natives to 


obtain them, led the police to request that no more might be given 
at that time, lest, in the pressure of the crowd, accidents should 
occur. Three editions, in a few weeks could not satisfy the de- 
mand.—Every one wanted a copy. They were carried far and 
wide by the natives—sung in the streets and roads, even by the 
children ; until the spirit of the heathen was excited to opposition. 

They sent out some verses in writing against us, but those produc- 
tions were too mean, and too filthy to have any names attached to 
them. On the other hand, many christians were encouraged to come 
forth in defence of the new Convert ; and several compositions appear- 
ed which successfully contrasted the excellency and morality of the 
sacred writings, with the folly and immorality of the heathen gods. 
We cannot insert more than one short specimen : 
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A True Translation. 


What a surprising thing!—Do not you know, that Arumuga 
Tambiran searched the religion of Siva through and through for 
about 50 years, went over to several countries, wandering through 
woods and mountains in order todiscover the means of acquiring per- 
fect happiness. Not having succeeded in the object of his researches, 
he grew weary of the vain pursuit. He collected some disciples, 
and began to teach them the Siva Shastrums and Puranahs. It was 
at this time he felt the power of that Gospel, which.was graci- 
ously given by the Lordto man, from the beginning ; and he embraced 
it immediately. Z'hus his conversion was brought about. The 
people who are ignorant of the cause, invent the most absurd fabri- 
cations on the subject, and though they be not censured by the 
celebrated, yet He who is above will take cognizance of the fals- 
hoods, and punish the malice which dictates them. | 


For three months the Missionary has avoided publishing any thing 
on the subject of this conversion. An experience of twenty years 
service in the Mission field, taught him to know, that, what was evi- 
dently of GOD would be found to stand, though Satan might rage 
against it. And this account is now given, only, under a 
sense of duty to the Church of Christ, and of obedience and grati- 
tude to GOD, who has glorified his Grace among the Gentiles. 
Wesley Abraham, has, amid great temptations, hitherto, been pre-. 
served. May divine grace continue to keep him. Amen. His 
sufferings since his baptism have been neither few nor light ; but 


thou wast angry with me, thine anger is turned away, and thou com- 
fortest me.” 


The verses to which I have referred, increase in popularity. At 
Trichinopoly, at Negapatam, and at Madura they are wanted. At 
Negapatam, as one letter states, persons have come from a distance, 
that at least they might see it and hear a copy read, if they could not 
obtain one ; and for Madura 4 or 5000 copies are requested.—The 
American Missionaries, at Madras, are printing an edition of 10,000 
copies, besides what may be expected from an edition proposed to 
the Madras Religious Tract Society. These remarks are made only 
to furnish the facts. The distribution of Religious tracts has been 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit one principal means of the 
conversions alluded to in this sheet. This ought to be stated as an 
couragement to religious tract Societies. No colouring is added here: 
much more might be said concerning this eminent convert if neces- 


sary ; but we leave all in the hands of Him, who can ie turn the 


as on that day, sohis song still is—‘* O Lord, I will praise thee : though | 
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No. I. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF THE AFFIDAVIT 


Mave by ArumvuGa TamBiRAN, before the Police Magistrate at 


Madras, on the morning of the 4th July, 1836, against the Mudeliar | Tiravunkadu—Tirukadroor--Tranquebar—Par-rear—K arrica 


and those Heathen, who attempted the preceeding evening to carry 
him off by violence in an open english Carriage and two horses, 
from whom he was rescued by the timely and providential assistance 
of the Missionary. 

TAMBIRAN, who had submitted to put on his heathen robes 
again, only, that he might be identified at the Police Office as the 
head of his order; on that occasion, nobly spoke, and said,—Sir, I 
am a man well known in Madras, having resided in this city since 
1824. I was born in the province of Tanjore. I was united when 
very young to the sect of Siva, in whose robes I appear before you 
this day. For many years I was engaged in travelling by way of 
Delhi and other great cities, to the holy places of the Hindoos. I 
dwelt three years at Casi in Bengal,—thence I travelled along the 
coast to Madras, by way of Juggernautt. I visited all the holy pla- 
ces in the south of India, and went by Ramiseram to Ceylon: visited 
Mannar, Colombo, Candy, the holy place called Katteragam on 
the east side of Ceylon, and returned by Batticaloe, Trincomallee, 
and Jaffna to the Continent. Fifty years of my life have thus been 
spent. I sought all heathen books, but found nothing for the Soul. 
I have taught many hundred disciples as you know, (for the 
Magistrate knew him well, and congratulated the missionary on 
having such a convert.) He continued—lI found nothing in heathen 
books—in heathen temples—in heathen ceremonies to satisfy the 
Soul. I met with this Minister, (pointing to Mr. Carver,) and he 
opened to my understanding the way of salvation—the treasures 
of the Scriptures—they suited my dissatisfied heart. I went again 
and again to the Missionary—I determined to abandon Heathenism !! ! 
By heathenism, I got money in abundance, and honour!—I was 
worshipped by my disciples ; but my soul shrunk back at the blas- 
phemy against the God of whom I had heard, I knew not how 
to escape from my heathen friends and disciples, who were about 
me on every side, when this Minister, Sir, (looking at the Magistrate 
with great respect and firmness,) this Minister, Sir, offered me an 
Asylum, a place in the Mission Premises. There, Sir, I went of my 
own free choice, there I was, when the heathen made the vfolent 
attempt to carry me away by force—there I wish to remain and be 
baptized in the name of Jesus ; to teach others also of this Saviour, 
as some little attempt to remedy the evils of having taught so many 
heathen disciples a false way in time past!!! 

To this affidavit he was about to be sworn, when the Brahmin 
te the leaf of a certain shrub into his hand, as is usual with the 

eathen He looked earnestly at the Missionary, and at the 
Magistrate, and then requested very respectfully, that he might be 
sworn on the Bible! This quite surprized all near him. The 
Magistrate asked, if he were baptized? and on being answered 
in the negative, observed, that form will do at present: when you 
are baptized, then the Christian way will be used. The summons 
taken out against the rich man and others, who had attempted to carry 
him off by force, had been issued; but we concluded, thatas we 
ghly sought the protection of the law, we would now stay proceedings; 
which was done accordingly. ) 


No. Il. 
(Translated from the Tamil.) 


.' [0 THE WHOLE PEOPLE GF THE HONOURED 
WESLEYAN SOCIETY. 


I, Arumuca TamsBrran, with great veneration and humility 
make known, that I was born in the South of India, in the city 
of Carroovi, near Tanjore. My Father’s name was (Oe 
eur) Sokkalinga Mudeliar. My mother died seven days after 
my birth ; at eight years of age my father died also, leaving me an 
orphan. Immediately after this event, I was taken under the 
protection of (@reaeenuss) Nana Sampanda Pandaram, who 
was a a Gooru and teacher of the heathen, and Overseer of 
all the Inns and houses of hospitality for pilgrims, from Ramiseram 
in the south, to Casi, near Bengal in the north..—The above 
Gooru, Sampanda, was one of my relations, and appointed me, 
after the usual custems, to the office of Tambiran. Then I was 
invested with the yellow Robes,—Neck beads,—Holy ashes,—and 
to sacredly esteemed office. He also 
carefully instructed me, for upwards i 
of Tamil literature. 

t the age of 16, I proceeded on Pilgrimage, with other perso 
of my own profession, of the Siva rll ars holy places, poo ra 
bathe in holy waters. In this way we visited, 


Maeaveram—Matiachunam—Combaconum—Sakimal Ti ra 
Tiruvanikaval —Seringham— Trichinopoly—Cada Se 


a 


Kagavyitianadam — Nirpalaratchiam—Morungi—the mouth of the 
Ganges—Bengal Province— Caleutta— Juggarnathan — Masulapatam— 
Nellore—Tirucallatri— Tirupathi— Tirutamgei— Tiruvalankadu— In jeve- 
ram— Vellore— Arcot —Trinomaley — Conjeveram — Tiruvaloor— Tiruva- 


toor— Madras— Milapoor — Tirukarrukundum— Sad Pondicherry — 
Col— 

Tira Nal- 
lu ru—N r— Negapatam — Kilaveloor— Tiruvavoor— Mannar Coil— 
Batticotta—A vudeyar Coil—Mattu etta—Adrampattam— Veytharinium— 
Ceylon—Jaffna—Trincomalle — Colombo—Kandy—Katterayam—Mannar 
—Ramiseram—( where the people imagine, sin is washed away. )— Madura 
— Tinnevelly—Malyalim— Annandacalpanadapuram—Cochin—and many 
other places, and then came to Tarmapuram—afterwards I came to Ma- 
dras in 1834, 

In travelling to all these places, and many which cannot be en- 
numerated here, our numbers decreased by fevers and wild beasts, 
till at length I am the only one left alive of the eleven persons who 
oF out on these weary pilgrimages—a Monument of God’s Love and 

ercy. 


ARUMUGA TAMBIRAN. 
1834. 


N. B.—This article was given to Mr. Carver on the Evening 
before the Baptism, and read on that occasion. 


August 6th, 


No. Il. 


To tHe Epitror or THe STANDARD. 


Sir,— Your singular attempt to vindicate the Wesleyans and the Rev. 
Mr. Carver, from what you are pleased to term a calumny of the Editor 
of the Conservative, is too plain to be misunderstood, and requires no 
comment. The illogical remarks of the Conservative, however, might 
have been exposed in a much less objectionable manner, 

I have no hesitation in saying, that. had you and the Editor of the 
Herald been present at the Raptem of the learned Pandaram on Sunday 
last, so far from thinking the ceremony was performed with unnecessary 
display, you would certainly have been greatly pleased with the rigid 
decorum observed throughout, and the solemn and intense interest 
which was manifested by all present. It was indeed a scene affecting 
in the highest degree, and many were constrained to shed tears of holy 
joy on witnessing so glorious a spectacle. 

The results of this Baptism, it may be predicted, will not terminate 
with the individual baptized—but will shake the confidence of thousands 
in the superstitions absurdities of their forefathers—excite generally a 
spirit of enquiry—and be at once a precedent and an eminent example 
for the imitation of many, who, convinced of the error of Hindooism, are 
yet timorous of the consequences of acting in accordance with their 
convictions.—Besides, his example _ will undoubtedly have a more imme- 
diate and powerful influence on his own disciples, some of whom, it is 
stated, have already declared their willingness to embrace Christianity. 
A few more such distinguished examples, and the spell will be broken 
which enchains millions of our fellow creatures in this country—the 
fruit of years of laborious, but hitherto apparently fruitless exertion, will 
be seen in crowds flocking within the pale of the Christian Church. At 
all events, Idolatry cannot long stand before the powerful moral machine- 
ry a in operation—it must give way—for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. 3 

Whether the Editor of the Standard will rejoice in such moral tri- 
umphs, or brand them with suspicion, the will gladden the hearts of 
— who are intensely interested in the extension of the Redeemer's 

ingdom. 

The rumour that the Lord Bishop and the Archdeacon would witness 
the baptism of Akumuca TamsBiran on Sunday last, though it would now 
appear to have been without foundation, was certainly afloat, and, consid- 
otey Ge occasion, it might easily have been thought correct. But what ! 
are those dignitaries obliged rigidly to abstain from ‘recommending the 
religion of their Divine Mestds to the perishing —from interfering 
with the religion of the Natives by countenancing/the public baptism of 
a converted idolater ! and can the Editor of the Standdrd rejoice at such 
a state of things! “ Tell it not in Gath !” 


I remain, Sir, | 
Your obedient Servant, 


Mapras, 12th August, 1836. A CHRISTIAN. 


Half a column or more in yesterday's Standard is devoted to 
the ‘subject of our remarks upon the Wesleyan Convert, contained 
in our Paper of Tuesday last. It is not worth insertion, and we 
allude to it only for the purpose of denying inthe most express 
terms any insinuation or reflection either upon Mr. WEsLEY or Mr. 
Carver—for the latter we have great personal regard ; and the 
former we greatly respect, although we differ from those doctrines 

wherein he dissents from our own Church. ([Conservative, Augt. 
12th. 


No. IV. 
Conversion and Baptism of Arumuga Tambiran.—* In once more 
adverting to the case of the recently baptized Wesleyan convert, the, 


object is simply to place before our readers a statement on the subject, 
by far more satisfactory than any one before in our possession. Conver- 
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excess every thing was conductec 
breathless anxiety—the deep silence—the earnest attention mani- 
fested by Europeans, countryborn persons, and natives increased the 


solemnity of the whole service. But when Tambiran approached the 
Altar, the congregation rose simultaneously to witness the act of his 
renouncing heathenism. There he gave up his yellow robes—the 
sacred locks of hair—and the Lingam, the abominable object of 
adoration among so many of the hindoos. He then received from the 
handsof the Minister a copy of the sacred Scriptures and the Liturgy, in 
the Tamil language, and knelt down ; and, after a Gentleman had audi- 
bly pronounced— W Estey ABraHAM—he was solemnly baptised “ in 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The Christian part of the congregation then stood round him and join- 
ed in singing the hymn of praise which he had prepared; and 
which has since been published in Tamil and English, and sought 
for by thousands of natives. The last stanza is here given : 


“ Encircling the Temple in holy processions with prostrations and tears, 
In every street and every place I saw the same figured Images 
Adorned with garlands, flowers, heathen vestments and Jewels, 
And at all other feasts T slavishly served, 
O liberating Lord God !—0 all gracious Teacher, O Triune Deity ! 
Thou ! who graciously receiveth me at thy feet : 

_ I worship Thee, THE LoRD Jxsus ! 

| I worsair !” 


The Rev. 8. Hardey, who had just returned from England, 
preached a very appropriate sermon in the Tamil language. The 
eople seemed unwilling to retire, although they had been assem- 
bled upwards of four hours. For some time we continued enclosed 
by the crowd, and when we wished to depart, we could only do so 
by the help of the police. Werstey ABpranam, myself, and another 
brother, entered one conveyance, and when we had obtained room to 


pass, six police being attached to the carriage, THE WHOLE NATIVE ,Madras, Oct. 21st, 1836. 


tude to GOD, who nas En | 
Wesley Abraham, has, amid great temptations, hitnert 
served. May divine grace continue to keep him. Amen. 
sufferings since his baptism have been neither few nor light ; but 
as on that day, sohis song still is—‘ O Lord, I will praise thee : though 
— wast angry with me, thine anger is turned away, and thou com- 
ortest me.” 


The verses to which I have referred, increase in popularity. At 
Trichinopoly, at Negapatam, and at Madura they are wanted. At 
Negapatam, as one letter states, persons have come from a distance, 
that at least they might see it and hear a copy read, if they could not 
obtain one; and for Madura 4 or 5000 copies are requested.—The 
American Missionaries, at Madras, are printing an edition of 10,000 
copies, besides what may be expected from an edition proposed to 
the Madras Religious Tract Society. These remarks are made only 
to furnish the facts. The distribution of Religious tracts has been 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit one principal means of the 
conversions alluded to in this sheet. This ought to be stated as an 
couragement to religious tract Societies. No colouring is added here: 
much more might be said concerning this eminent convert if neces- 
sary ; but we leave all in the hands of Him, who can “ turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just.” 


MAY THE UNITED PRAYERS OF CHRISTIAN BELIEVERS IN EvROpm, 
—IN Asta—i1n AFRICA—AND IN AMERICA BE OFFERED To Gop 


UNCEASINGLY, UNTIL “ ALL THE ENDS OF THE EARTH SHALL REMEM- 
BER, AND TURN UNTO THE LORD, AND ALL THE KINDREDS OF THE 
NATIONS SHALL WORSHIP BEFORE HIM. —AMEN, AMEN. 


ROBERT CARVER. 


His 


| 
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jear ranjore. My Father's name was (Oserésdlasys 
Sunt) Sokkali Mudeliar. My mother died seven days after 
my birth; at eight years of age my father died also, leaving me an 
orphan. Immediately after this event, I was taken under the 
protection of (@rareeuu ss) Nana Sampanda Pandaram, who 
was a — Gooru and teacher of the heathen, and Overseer of 
all the Inns and houses of hospitality for pilgrims, from Ramiseram 
in the south, to Casi, near Bengal in the north.—The above 
Gooru, Sampanda, was one of my relations, and appointed me, 
after the usual customs, to the office of Tambiran. Then I was 
invested with the yellow Robes,—Neck ge | ashes,—and 

other insignia, suitable to that sacredly esteemed office. He also 
carefully instructed me, for upwards of seven years, in all the 
branches of Tamil literature. 

At the age of 16, I proceeded on Pilgrimage, with other persons 
of my own profession, of the Siva sect, to visit holy places, and to 
bathe in holy waters. In this way we visited, 


Maeaveram—Matiachunam — Combaconum — Sakimaley —Tiruvyara— 
Tiruvanikaval —Seringham— Trichinopoly—Cadapa Coil—Sadurakithi — 
the river Cavery—Coorg country—Calikidu—U dumbusupramanium— 
Singay—Cékamum—H yderabad—Sattdarpina, near Bombay—Maleyk4- 
sanam—Delhi—Swalamuggy—The source of the Ganges—Patterikatha- 
rum—Patharinaryanum—Pireyagi—Joete, which brought us at last to 
Casi. There, three years successively, I remained bathing in the reput 
oy eoy Ganges, and performing all the usual ceremonies at that sacred 
place. 

(Eleven persons first set out on this pilgrimage, but three perished 
through fevers caught on the way, and two were carried off by Tigers 
while sleeping in the Jungles. The remainder of the Company 


having accomplished the object of their wishes at Casi set out on 
their return.) Then we visited : 


th 


CHRISTIAN. 


Half a column or more in yesterday's Standard is devoted to 
the subject of our remarks upon the Wesleyan Convert, contained 
in our Paper of Tuesday last. It is not worth insertion, and we 
allude to it only for the purpose of denying inthe most express 
terms any insinuation or reflection either upon Mr. Wesiey or Mr. 
Carver—for the latter we have great personal regard ; and the 
former we greatly respect, although we differ from those doctrines 


wherein he dissents from our own Church. (Conservative, Augt. 
12th. 


No. IV. 


Conversion and Baptism of Arumuga Tambiran.—“ In once more 
adverting to the case of the recently baptized Wesleyan convert, the 
object is simply to place before our readers a statement on the subject, 
by far more satisfactory than any one before in our possession. Conver- 
sing with an intelligent and pious friend on the topic, remarks occurred, 
evincing a full and intimate acquaintance with the whole process of con- 
viction, in the new convert's mind ; and, as these appeared to be adapt- 
ed to promote the interests of our common Christianity, a request was 
made to embody the substance at least in writing. This request was very 
obligingly ee with ; andin placing the result before our readers, 
we trust it will appear to them, on the most satisfactory grounds, that 
this is really a case of sincere and genuine conversion, from one of the 
most inveterate, and ordinarily hopeless, forms of idolatry, 

“* Knowing the deep interest you feel in the conversion of the Heathen, 
Ihave much pleasure in writing for your information the following ac- 
count of Westey Asranam, formerly Arumuga Tambiran. Previously 

the time of his visiting Royapetta Mission, his mind had been led to- 
he contemplation of the divine reality of the Christian religion. Thir- 


‘ 


~ 


teen years ago he had frequent conversations on this subject with Chris- 
tians in Tanjore; twenty-nine years since, he heard that excellent man, 
The Rev. Mr. Kohlhoff, preach from Revelation xxi. 11: of this sermon he 
had a most lively recollection, when the chapter was read in the mission 
verandah. His own téemark on the subject of impressions respecting 
the truth of Christianity is, that his heart was hard, and the impressions 
soon wore away ; but bis mind was always dissatisfied with the worship 
in which he was engaged, as he could not reconcile the idea of adoration 
offered to such impure beings, as the deities acknowledged to be gods by 
the heathen are. | 
“In March last, one’of Tambiran’s disciples, having, through the instru- 
mentality of tracts, Scriptures, and conversation, from the Royapetta Mis- 
sion, been induced to give up the profession of heathenism, Tambiran 
came to the Mission coimpound to enquire respecting this strayed disciple. 
One of his first observations to the catechist was, ‘Now that Supera- 
manyan (the heathen same of his disciple) is come to Christianity, take 
care that you give him good instruction: make him strong in. your 
books, that he may be able to defend the cause he has espoused.” 
Tambiran was invited to the verandah, where he heard several parts of 
Scripture ; the Missionary conversed with him at some length, and was 
much pleased to find he was a man of good information, quick appre- 
hension, and a thoughtful mind: he stayed at the Mission-house for 
some time, and carried away with him Matthew, Luke, and John, in 
different parts, with tracts, which he promised to read diligently; and 
when he took his leave, he was evidently under strong impressions. 
One remark of the Missionary’s seemed to sink more deeply into his 
soul than the rest: It was this; on Tambiran’s recounting the various 
places of Hindoo notomiety he had visited,(See No. II.) in order to increase 
thesanctity of his character, the Missionary, with a solemnity which he felt, 
said, ‘‘ How awful wotld be his case in the great day of final account, 
when of those hands that had been lifted up to false gods, those feet that 
had walked so many hundred miles to visit places where he had obtained 
no comfort—of those hands and feet it would be said, ‘Bind them, and 
cast them into outer darkness, where there shall be weeping, and wail- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth.’” The Missionary pressed upon him deep- 
ly to reflect on the vanity of spending a whole life in the stupidity of 
heathenism, with which his soul was not satisfied ; added to the horror 
of being condemned to eternal punishment at death. The repeated visits 
of this heathen were hailed at the Mission House as tokens of future 
d; but his mind was much exercised on the subject of the Godhead : 
the agitation of his soul was great. He mentioned to the Missionary that 
this was a mystery lie could not reconcile ; and he was grieved that in 


this respect, (viz. haying three Gods*) Christianity wasso muchlike hea- | P® 


thenism. The Missionary, after reasoning on the point in the best manner 
he was able, and directing him to different portions of Scripture, told 
him that he must ask God in earnest prayer, to give him wisdom, light 
and understanding on these important subjects ; assuring him, if he pray- 
ed in sincerity, he would receive answers of peace. 


* A Trinity, R. C. 


| 


The Missionary had the happiness, on the heathen’s next visit, to 
find all his doubts removed ; and that his determination to abandon hea- 
thenism was firm ; but the conflict of his mind was so great, that it con- 
siderably affected his body, and reduced it toa state of comparative 
weakness. The convert was prayed with, and prayed for, with all the 
earnestness that the value of an immortal soul demanded. God heard 
and answered prayer; for Arumuga Tambiran, now WeEsLtEY ABRAHAM, 
on the first of July, came in safety to the Mission Compound. His con- 
versation and conduct, since that time, have been such as to adorn the, 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.—Mahomedans, Roman Catholics, and Socinians 
have visited him, recommending their various creeds, and ridiculing the 
steps he had taken in embracing the Protestant Religion ; but he ob- 
served, none of these people have any sure foundation for their hope, 
whilst I am confident that I have a strong foundation for mine, for the 
Scriptures, on which my prospects are Rented. are the power of God 
to Salvation. The arguments which he uses with the various professors, 
as well as with the heathen, are very pleasing. When relating the vari- 
ous deliverances he has experienced in his numerous pilgrimages ‘he is 
exceedingly animated, informing those around him, that since he came to 
Christianity he has many nights lain awake reflecting on the goodness of 
that God who must have interposed in his behalf, to preserve him from 
so many imminent dangers, and at last, in his great mercy, has brought 
him to the knowledge of Salvation by Jesus Christ. Westry ABRAnHam is 
now ‘strong in faith, giving glory to God.” Whena friend was very 
lately reading to him, he was led to speak of his former rites and cere- 
monies; when, with great emotion, he exclaimed, ‘ Alas! the service of 
the devil was very hard: but how sweet to come to Jesus the Saviour! 
and, indeed, what a Saviour he is! If he continue watching unto 
prayer, there is great reason to believe he will be rendered very useful in 
the Missionary cause ; he is no doubt borne on the minds of all who are 
acquainted with his circumstances, and who pray for the conversion of 
the heathen. We know the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much, and oh! may effectual fervent prayers, for the out- 
pouring of God's Spirit on the world at large, ascend to the court of hea- 
ven, as a mighty pillar of incense: then will God shower down His 
blessings upon us ; yea, with the breath of his power, will He causeeven 
the dry bones of Continental India to live before Him. 

** With regard to his dress on the morning of Baptism, ifthe circum- 
stances of the case were known, I think censure would cease: the dress 
was one chosen by himself, and purchased by himself; he put it on the 
first time he worshipped in the Mission. Chapel, after his hair was shaven. 
This was done the week after he came to reside in the Mission com- 
und. It is the opinion of those who have the best opportunity of judg- 
ing, that the dress was chosen to show the greatest respect on the 
occasion of first joining in the worship of Christians, divested of his 
former habit as a Tambiran.” 

It may be simply added to this narrative, that the hymns composed 
by this native poet are, it is understood, circulated far and wide ; being 
in all hands. No event, of late, has occasioned greater stir among na- 
tives of all classes.—Philadelphian, September 15th, 1836. 


MADRAS :——PRINTED AT THE CHURCH MISSION PRESs—1836. 
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REPORT. 


In, the first Report of this Institution, published tm 
January 1827, reference was made to a Prospectus issued in: 
1823, and to a printed statement, which, together with a 
subscription paper, was circulated to considerable extent in: 
India, in the year 1826. In those publications, a variety of 
facts, relative to the state of education among the inhabitants. 
of Jafina generally, but more especially those within the influ- 
ence of the American Mission, were presented to, the public;: 
together with the reasons, given at some length, which led! 
to the establishment of a Seminary forthe benefitof Tamul 
youths. The first Report also contained some views ofa 
prospective nature, and aconcise statement of what had 
then been done, in prosecution of the object proposed. 


The general subject being thus somewhat distinetly 
before the public, it may be proper, without saying much of 
future plans or anticipated advantages, to confine the present 
Report, principally, to a retrospective view of the Seminary, 
for the last three years. This, it is hoped, will furnish the 
friends of the Institution with such facts as may enable them 
to furm a correct opinion, as to the probability of securing 
the objects aimed at by the means employed. 


3 


1. ADMISSION OF STUDENTS. 


At the date of the last Report, the whole number of 
Students in the Seminary was forty-eight, divided into three 
classes. In September 1827, twenty-four lads were ad- 
mitted from the Preparatory School* at Tillipally, 
after having passed a satisfactory examination; and in 
September 1829, another class of twenty-nine were re- 
ceived, all, with one exception, from the same sehool. They 
had made considerable attainments, not only in Tamul, 
but in English, to which they had attended regularly, for 
three or four years, in that School. Those first entered 
were, at that time, fourteen or fifteen years of age: the 
others, as a class, were considerably younger, being, on an 
average, not more than twelve years old, as they — 
received into the Preparatory School while quite young; a 
circumstance | very favourable to their acquiring a good 


pronunciation of English, and a thorough education. 


11 COURSE OF STUDY. 


The study of English, and of various branches of 
science, principally in that language, occupies about two 
thirds of the time of the students, and Tamul literature 
the remainder. In English, the course pursued by different 
slasses has not been precisely the same, owing, in part, 
to the difference of capacity and probable situation in 


* See Appendix A. 
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life, in members of different classes, and, in part, to the 
deficiency of books, at one time, which has been supplied 
at anotker. Experience also has dictated several changes, 
Av enumeration of the principal books, in the order in 
which they have been studied, will give some idea. of 
the course pursued in the Seminary, and of the extent 
to which education has been carried. 


L. For the English & Scientific conrse.—Spelling books, 
with reading lessons—Dictionaries—The New Testament 
—Abridgment of Scripture History—English & Tamul, 
Phrases—Lennie’s Grammar— Murray's Introduction to 
the English Reader—and Blair’s Class Book, are all used 
in studying the language. In Mathematics, Geography, &c. 


-Walkingame’s, Hutton’s, and Joyce’s Arithmetic have 


been used by successive classes—Bonnycastle’s Algebra, 
through Quadratic Equations, and lately, Euler's, in con- 
nexion with Bonnycastle’s, —the first four Books of Play- 
fair’s Euclid—Trigonometry, Mensuration, and Surveying, 
in Hutton’s Mathematics ~ Cummins’ s first Lessons on 
Geography & Astronomy—Blair’ s Grammar of History— 
the principal parts of Keith on the use of the Globes— 
Blair's Grammar of Natural Philosophy, through Me- 
chanics & Pneumatics —Cummins’s Questions on the New 
Testament, accompanied with maps —and Bishop Porteus’s 
Evidences of Christianity. The Bible, first i in Tamul, then 
in English, is studied and regularly recited on the Sabbath 
during the whole course. 


2. Tamul Studies.—It has, from the beginning, 
_ been considered an important object to introduce a more 
rational method of teaching Tamul, than that pursued 
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an the Native Schools; and also to displace, by works 
of real utility, those extravagant and immoral fictions 
of the poets which are siudied by all here who make 
any pretensions to learnmg, and which are held in 
high estimation by the people. It was at once evident, 
however, that ne innovations could be effected without 
much patient and persevering effort. At first indeed it 
was necessary to make a compromise, and to proceed, 
in some respects, according to the Native System, 
introducing the new course only in part, and by degrees; 
but continued effort has at length brought this depart- 
ment more under controul, and, among others, the follow- 
ing books have been introduced. An abridgment, in 
prose, of Nannool, the standard Grammar of the poetic 
dialect, with an application ofits principles in analya- 
ing Auveiyar and Moothurei;—Nannool itself accompanied 
with copious explanations & illustratious from standard 
authors—Tiruvalluver Cural, a work on moral subjects—_ 
some parts of Scanda Purana—Tatwa Kattalei, which 
treats of the constituent parts and functions of the human 
body—and a Native System of Arithmetic. The Arith- 
metic well deserves the Student’s attention, though he 
may be acquainted with the European Systems. It 


contains many useful tables, both in integers and fractions, 
and some important rules in Mensuration and other 
branches, expressed in a laconic poetical manner, by 
which they are easily retained in memory for practical 
purposes. Scanda Purana was fora time read, mainly 
for the sake of convincing the people that the mysteries 
of this very sacred book, which is periodically recited 
and interpreted at most of the principal temples, are 


mot, as was supposed, beyond tire reach of Missionaries, 
Tt had often been remarked, “if you were acquainted 
with the contents of the Scanda Purana, you would 
not think it necessary to make known to us the 
Christian Scriptures.” The use of this book in the 
Seminary produced no small degree of excitement 
‘among the people around, some of whom exerted them- 
selyes to hinder the students from reading it. * 


111. GOVERNMENT AND EXERCISES. 


The Principal has the immediate government 
of the Seminary, and devotes his time to the super- 
intendency of its concerns. In the business of instruc- 
tion, he is assisted by two well qualified native teachers, 
employed on a salary, and by twelve or fifteen monitors, 
selected from the upper classes, who, for teaching, receive 
a small reward. The lower classes are taught chiefly by 
the monitors. Each class is also under the care ofa 
Superintendent, who is, to some extent, responsible 
for the conduct and daily progress ofits members. 


Morning and evening prayers, in Tamul, accompanied 
with the reading of the Scriptures, are attended in the 
Seminary Chapel at sun-rise, and about half an hour 
before sun-set, throughout the year. The hours of study, 
aside frem the morning recitation soon after prayers, 
are from nine o'clock to twelve—from two to evening 
prayers—and from seven to half past eight, in the evening. 
As each monitor is pursuing a course of study with 
his class, he teaches usually but a single branch, and 
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jis employed only from one to two hours each day; The 


Principal attends the recitations of the first Class at 
half past six, at eleven, and at half past four o’clock. 


The stated weekly exercises have usually been, 
a meeting on ‘Tuesday evening, for expounding, and en- 
forcing the Scriptures; on Friday, for communicating mo- 


ral and religious intelligence from periodical publications, 
in connexion with reading the prophetical parts of the 
Scriptures; and on Saturday evening, a meeting of inquiry 
on subjects connected with personal religion. On Sab- 
bath afternoon, nearly all the pious students go in 
companies of three or four each, to the neighbouring 
Villages, to catechise the children in the Native Free 
Schools, to distribute tracts, and to converse with the 
people. In the evening, all in the Seminary, being di- 
vided into two Classes, according to their standing, 


recite the substance of two chapters from the Bible; 
one Class in English, the other in Tamul. 


The lower classes are examined monthly by the 
Superintendents, and their progress in study is regis- 
tered; the Monitors’ bills of all descriptions are then 
inspected and settled; delinquents are corrected by public 
admonitions, forfeitures, in whole or in pait, of a small 
monthly allowance for stationary, and occasionally, 
theugh but seldom, by corporal punishment, suspension, 
or expulsion, as the case may require. Premiums are 
seldom given, except for extra exercises in copying or 
translating. The hope of obtaining the small places of 
trust and emolument in the Seminary, and of being en- 


titled to a certificate of recommendation at the end of. 


their course, is one of the most common and powerful 


| 
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motives to diligence and good conduct. Some, it is beliew~ 
ed, are influenced by still higher considerations. 

All in the Seminary are members of a Bible 
association, which is connected with the Branch Bible 
Society at Jafina. Quarterly meetings of the association 
are-held in the Chapel; on which occasions, five or six 
members make appropriate addresses, or read trans- 
lations of suitable pieces, taken ™ periodical pub- 
lications, 


At the quarterly vacations, which are from ten 
to twelve days each, the students, who are collected 
from different parts of the District, have a very. 
favourable opportunity for distributing tracts and por- 
tions of the Scriptures, not only to their friends and 
neighbours, but to the people generally; an opportunity 
which most of them are very ready to embrace. 


IV. EXAMINATIONS. 


Besides private examinations, by the visiting Com- 
mittee, there have been, since the date of the last Report; 
four public examinations; two in the English and two in 
the Tamul language. The first in English was held on the 
7th. of September 1827. The three lower Classes were ex- 
amined in different parts of common Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, Geography, the principles of projecting Maps, 
and First lessons in Astronomy. The first Class was ex- 
aminedin Algebra, through Quadratic Equations,—in the 
first two books of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry,—and 
Porteus’ s Evidences of Christianity. The examination 
was held immediately after the Session of the Supreme 


Court, at Jafinapatam. The Chief Justice, with several 
other Gentlemen, of the Civil and Military Service, as. 
well as the Missionaries of the District, favoured the Se- 
minary with their attendance. In the course of the ensuing 
week, several letters, expressing a decided. approbation 
ef the Institution, and enclosing donations for it, were 


received by the Principal, from Gentlemen who witnessed 
the examination.* 


The other Examination in English, was held the ensu- 
ing year, at the same season, and under similar circum- 
stances. As the particulars of this Examination were pub- 
lished in the Madras Government Gazette of January 1829, 
no further notice will be taken of it here, than is necessary to 
present a connected view of the operations of the Institution. 
The first Class, consisting of five members, having finished 
their course of study, and being about to be honourably dis- 
missed, the examination was principally confined to them. 
They were examined with a good degrce of particularity, 
in Plane ‘Trigonometiy,—Mensuration of Superfices 
and Solids,— Mechanics,—Pneumatics,--and the Evi- 
dences of Christianity. Much of the time was spent in 
illustrating, by appropriate experiments, the six Mechani- 
cal powers, and the six essential properties of the Atmes- 
phere, as given in Blair’s Grammar of Natural Philosophy. 
The principles of the Air Pump, Air Gun, Common Pump, 
Syphon, Diving Bell, Thermometer, Barometer, Hygrometer, 
and some other instrumets, were explained and illustrated. 
At the close ot the examination, a member of the Class 
made ashort speech in English, to the audience, closing 


with a farewell address ta his Teachers aud Class mates. 


* See Appendix C. 
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Sir Richard Ottley, Chief Justice of the Island, 
who had honoured the Seminary, and greatly encouraged 
the Conductors of it, by attending three previous exami- 
nations, afterwards favoured the Principal with a letter, 
expressive of his views of the present state and future — 
prospects of the Institution.* 


The first public Examination in Tamul, since the 


last Report, wasin June 1827. Besides the ordinary studies 
in this language, the Third Class were examined in the 


Native and European Systems of fractions; and the superi- 
ority of the latter was illustrated by the comparative 
facility of solving questions, which, when wrought by the 
former System, require very protracted operations. The 
same Class were examined in Geography, translated into. 
’ Tamul, from a short treatise in English. 


The Second Class exhibited a variety of Maps in Ta- 


mul, which were distributed among the more intelligent 
part of the Spectators. 


The First Class were examined in some of the 
. more important practical parts of Geometry, and in the 
first principles of Astronomy; especially on the subject 
of Eclipses, showing their nature, and the method of 
calculating the mean time of their occurrence. All in 


the Seminary were then examined in Scxipture History 
and Chronology. 


The other Examination in Tamul was held in 
April 1829, and is more particularly worthy of notice, 


* See Appendix D. 
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oh account of the excitement it produced ‘am6ng the 
best informed natives of the vicinity. 'Though the ‘several 
Classes were prepared to be examined, as usual, in 
various branches of sttidy, the whole day was spent 


in attending to the dissertations and illustrations ex- 
hibited on the following subjects. 


1. On the method of ascertaining the distances. 
and magnitudes of the Sun, Moon, and Planets. 


2. A comparison in several important points, of 
the Hindoo System of Astronomy, as taught in this 
District, with the European System. 


8. A dissertation on the importance ofa knowledge 
of the English language, as a medium of acquain- 
tance with the contents of Tamul books in the high 
language, illustrated by a reference to the Asiatic Re-’ 


searches, and other publications in English on Hindoe 
literature. 


4. An account of the creation of the world, and 
of the first man and woman; also of the flood, from 


two of the Vedas and from Bhagavat, the seventh of 
the eighteen Puranas. 


5. Answers to two important questions suggested 
by the foregoing accounts. 


6. A dissertation on the six Mechanical Powers, 
illustrated by experiments. 


7. A dissertation on the nature and properties of 
the Atmosphere, illustrated by experiments. 
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The subjects, thus brought forward, were not 
only attended to with interest, but excited a very 
considerable spirit of inquiry, and many doubts as to 


the truth of the Native Systems.* 
V. DISMISSION OF STUDENTS. 


Of the one hundred and one students who now are, 
or have been members of the Seminary within the last 
three years, one has died, another left to act asa superin- 
tendent of Schools, and nine have been dismissed, by the 
visiting Committee, for not approving themselves worthy 
of gratuitous support. In September 1828, the first Class, 
consisting of fifteen youths, and one from the second Class, 
were regularly dismissed, and received appropriate recom- 


‘mendations. Of this number, nine had been received to the 


ordinance of baptism, ona credible profession of Christia- 
nity, and were members of the Church in regular standing. 
It was intended that, as a Class, they should pursue 
their studies, at least another year; but their anxiety to 
obtain some profitable employment, and the demands 
of the Mission for more efficient Native Assistants than 
could otherwise be procured, induced the Conductors 
to deviate from their intended course. 


At the annual examination in September 1829, by 
the Missionaries, eleven members of the first Class were 


regularly dismissed,with favourable recommendations. They 
had not proceeded so far in their studies as those who left 


the Seminary the prececding year; but on account of their 


age, the wishes of their parents, and some other consider- 


* See Appendix E. 
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ations, it was thought expedient to grant them a dis- 
mission. 


Of the twenty seven, thus honourably dismissed at 
two annual examinations, ninetcen are employed at the 


different stations of the American Mission, two in the 
service of the Wesleyan, one in that ofthe Church Mission, 
and two in European families, as private teachers. Two 
remain without being permanently employed, and one died 


in Mission service at Trichinopoly. 


VI. CLASSES. 


Immediately after the last annual examination, the 
several classes were re-modelled so as to consist of the 


following numbers. 


Second 
There are aiso ten others connected with the 
Seminary, employed partly in teaching and partly in 


prosecuting their studies, preparatory to becoming Native 


Preachers, Interpreters, Translators, and Permanent In- 
structors. 


Vil. BUILDING, APPARATUS, AND LIBRARY. 


Since the publication of the last Report, the rooms 
for the students, which are now sufficiently extensive for 
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the accommodation of one hundred, together with the 
requisite number of N ative Teachers, have been tiled, and 
some of them rendered, in other respects, more substantial 
and commodious. | 


Ottley Hall—the principal building—designed for 
public examinations, lectures, library, &c. which was in 
progress at the date of the last Report, has since been en- 
larged, by the addition of Virandah rooms on one side 
and end: at the other end, an Observatory is partly erected. 
The building, in its present form, including the outer 
Virandahs, is 109 feet in length and 66 in breadth; the 
centre being two stories in height. The whole will be fin- 
ished, it is hoped, in the course of the present year, when 
accommodation for the Seminary, on its present plan, in 
regard to buildings, will be tolerably complete. 


The Philosophical and other Apparatus, then 
obtained, was noticed in the last Report; and it was 
stated, that other articles had been commissioned from 
England. In March 1828, these were received, to the 
amount of about £ 125, together with a good supply 
of books, * for the use of the students. Of the Apparatus, 
the Pneumatical and Mechanical, with the Orrery and 
Telescope, have been found particularly useful, in illus- 
trating various branches of study, which could not be 
taught, to any good purpose, without such helps, especi- 
ally where the task is not only to dispel ignorance, 
but to contend with inveterate prejudices, not readily 
yielding, even when opposed by ocular demonstration. + 


* See Appendix F. + Appendix G. 
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The Mission Library, which is devoted to the use 
of the teachers, and students as far as necessary, consists 
of more than 600 volumes, (besides class-books, procured 


for the students) in general, well selected. Some little 
progress has also been made, in collecting native books, 


though in regard to these, and other works connected with 
Oriental literature, the Library is still very deficient, and 
any of them would be most thankfully received. 


VU. FUNDS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The amount of subscriptions obtained in Ceylon 
and India, at the time of printing the first Report, was 
£ 758. 4. 3. which had been devoted to preparing 
buildings for the Institution. Since then, or within the 
last three years, there has been received £ 331. 18. * 
which has, in like manner, been laid out in buildings; 
but it has covered less than one half of the expense, 


in this department, during the same period. The re- 


mainder, together with the purchase of books and 
apparatus—the support of all the students—the pay 
of the teachers-and the salary of the Principal, at 
an average annual amount of more than £ 600, has 
been provided for by the American Board of Missions; 
exclusive of defraying the whole expense of about 100 
lads in the Preparatory School. The Board having 
several large and expensive Missions to support, in 
which about 800 childrea are Beneficiaries, and more 
than 30,000 in the schools, has not been able, and 
probably will not be, without neglecting other claims, 


* See Appendix H. 
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to grant the Seminaty more ample funds. [t 
must, therefore, be in a great measure, dependant om 
the private benefactions of its friends, for the means. 
of supporting a larger number of youth,- and of exten- 
ding to them the blessings of education, on a more 
liberal scale. The endowment of native scholarships, 
with stitable provision for the permanent support of, at 
least, six or eight of the best students, to be selected 
from time totime, from such as have finished the regular 
course, and retained on the foundation, until thoroughly 
prepared to act as Instructors in different branches of 
science, is one particular in which aid is needed, and 
for which it is respectfully solicited, as being essential 
to the continued prosperity of the Institution. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


It is now about twelve years since Free Boarding 
Schools, for native children, were commenced by the 
Mission and nearly seven since the Seminary was es- 
tablished. On reviewing the past, it may, therefore, not be 
improper, for the Conductors of this Institution to state, 
in a few words, the results of their observation and 
experience thus far. 


I. There is not, as some have supposed, any want 


‘of intellect among the natives, which should discourage 


attempts to elevate their character. On the contrary, the 
ability and readiness to make improvement, manifested 
by those who have been brought more fully under in- 
struction, afford the greatest encouragement to the friends 
of learning, who would impart unto them, more liberally, 
the means of acquiring knowledge. 
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2. The Free Boarding School system is found to 
be productive of the best effects. These schools have 
awakened attention and given a tone to public feeling, 


on the subject of education, to a greater extent even, 


than could have been anticipated. It may afford some 
Ulustration and proof of this assertion, to remark that, 
when the system was commenced, there were but few 
schools of any description, in the District; and those 
few scarcely deserving of the name; and so strong was 
the prejudice against Missionary influence, that the 
people would not allow schools to be established a- 
mong them. But now,—exclusive of nearly two hundred 
children and youth, supported in the Seminary, the Pre- 
paratory School, and the Female Central School—there 
are, connected with the Mission, and in the compass of 
ten or twelve Parishes, ninety Native Free Schools, con- 
taining about 3, 300 boys and 600 girls, who are at least 
learning to read and write their own language, and be- 
coming acquainted with the first principles of Christianity. 


Three or four Central Schools for teaching Grammar, 
Arithmetic, and Geography, are also established, with 


favourable prospects. As the Free Boarding Schools were 
useful in exciting a desire for education, so also to sup- 
Ply competent teachers and books, and thus to render 
all the schools mere efficient, as well as to increase 
their number, an Institution of a higher order became 
obvieusly necessary. This gave rise to the Seminary, 
aad introduced, it is believed, a new and important era 
in the history of education in this District. 


3. The plan of assigning to the English lan- 
guage &@ prominent place in the course of instruction, 
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has approved itself in practice, as it did in theory. 
The views entertained on this subject, when the Insti- 
tution was first contemplated, are stated at length in 
the Prospectus; and experience has, thus far, fully 
confirmed them. The importance of a common medium 
; of communication, between a people and their rulers, 
#7 is so obvious, that, with good reason, great encourage- 
ment to acquire the native languages is held out by 
the Government, to those who are to fill official situa- | 
3 tions. But, if this is manifestly important, the object 
Q of giving to the natives a knowledge of English hun- 
| dreds of whom. could acquire it at less expense than 
attends the acquisition of the Tamul, by some three 
or four Civilians—must present strong claims on atten- 
tion. Nothing but a residence among the people in the 
country, can give any one a just notion of the incon- 
veniences to which they are subjected, in consequence 
of the English language not being more extensively 
krown. To understand a date, or stamp, or even a 
single word or ficure, in English, they must sometimes 
; go miles for an Tnterpreter; and to have a petition or 
any other document, which he may have occasion to 
present to the officers of the Government, drawn up, 
Ye a poor native, ata distance in the country, may spend 
7 days in travelling and making applications for assis- 
tance, to say nothing of the expense and embarrass- 
ment to which he is subjected. This inconvenience is 


~ 


now diminishing; and many impediments to the proper 
administration of justice, are in the way of being remov- 
ed, by extending, among the Natives, an acquaintance 
with English. The teaching of this language as a medium 
of imparting a knowledge of Science and C hristianity, 


. 
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to a limited number of Natives, and through them to 
the people generally,in their own tongue, is also found 
by experience to be not only a judicious attempt, but, 


with the experience of every year, is seen to be more 
and more obviously important. 


4. The Members of the Seminary, who have made. 
any considerable progress in their studies, form an im- 
portant medium of communication between their teachers 
and, the learned Natives. As might be expected, those. 
among the Tamul people who are considered leaders 
in religion and learning, have ever stood aloof from 
Christian Missionaries, and regarded their proceedings 
with jealousy and distrust. No Brahmin has, as yet, 
oliered himself to the service of any Mission in this 
District, for those occupations in which they are ex- 
tensively employed, in most parts of India. The most 
_ learned of other castes also, studiously avoid intercourse 
with the Missionaries, and keep their scientific, as 
well as Religious books, as much concealed as possible. 
But in their intercourse with the students of the Semin- 
ary, they have been obliged to declare. their opinions 
on many important points, concerning which they have 
recently, for the first time, been made acquainted with 
the views of Europeans. One most obvious effect of 
this is, that they are fast forming a more correet Opi- 
nion of the comparative attainments, in Science, of 
themselves and of Europeans. A iew facts, to which 
many might have been added, in support of this remark, 
will be found in the Appendix.* | 


* See Appendix H. 
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5. Further experience does not lead to the con- 
clusion that the plan of the Seminary is too extensive. 
A doubt has been sugeested by some, friendly to the In- 
stitution, whether it does not propose to carry the 
business of education farther than the necessities of 
the people require; or if not, at least, farther than can 
be done by them, when left to their own resources. But 
while it is difficult to conceive how any considerable 


improvement in the state of education here can be ef- 


fected without foreign aid, and aid bearing some pro- 
portion to the magnitude and importance of the object 
to be obtained, it is evident, that when knowledge is 
once generally diffused, the people will be relieved from 
somany burthensome expenditures, imposed on them by 
ignorance and superstition, that, without difficulty, they 
may themselves support a system of education much 
more extended and liberal. Heathenism is not only de- 
basing, but oppressively expensive. Any one acquainted 
with the contributions of the people in support of idola- 
try—the time spent--the sums of money given--and the 
personal labour bestowed--must have a thorough con- 
viction, that the same sacrifices would enable the people, 
with ease and convenience, to pay their taxes to Govern- 
ment, to establish schools throughout the District, and 
to maintain the various institutions of Christianity. They 
might, therefore, without increasing their burdens, have 
within themselves the means of becoming an intelligent, 
virtuous, and happy people. 


6. The great object of the Institution—that of traine 
wg up Christian teachers--is in a fair way of being 
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in @ good degree accomplished. The diffusion of Serip- 
ture knowledge, by well qualified native teachers, is 
undoubtedly, the destined means for ultimately effecting 
the renovation of all heathen Countries. It is the lead- 
ing object of the Seminary, to prepare Natives for this 
work; and though the difficnities in the way of attain- 
ing the object, are inferior Only to its importance and 
necessity, something has already been effected. It needs 
not be said, that Christian teachers, such as the Word 
of God requires, cannot be brought forward by any merely 
human culture, mental or moral, however wisely directed 
or long continued. But there is great reason to hope, 
that those who are brought under a course of jndi- 
eious* and persevering Christian instruction, will be 
effectually led to seek and obtain the influence and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. This hope, so far as it 
regards those already educated in the Seminary, has 
it is true, in some instances, not been fully realized. 
Several who have enjoyed its advantages, though fitted 
for other . stations of usefulness, are destitute of the 
leading requisite for being set apart as Christian 
teachers. Nor are all those who annear to be truly 
pious, fitted to become texchers and guides to’ others. 
“Not a novice, lest being ‘lifted up with pride he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil;’ and, on the same 
authority, it may be added, they should be such as are 
“apt to teach” and have “ a good report o! them that are 
without.” It cannot be expected that those who are not | 
somewhat disiiaguished tor piety, maturity of judgment, 
and decision of character, will beable to withstand the 
 ¥trong influence which will be continually exerted against 
them, to thwart their efforts as preachers of the Gos 
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wel. Of course,the.work of setting apart Native Preach-— 
4 ers can proceed but slowly. Something, however, has 
t been done. Of those who left the Seminary in d5ep- 
~ tember 1828, nine were members of the Chnrch; of whom 


seven, with some others not educated in the Seminary, 


entered immediately upon a course of Theological 
studies, under one of the Missionaries. 


An examination of this class, took place on the 23d. 
of September last, when eighteen were present, of whom, 
after a satisfactorv examination, three were considered 
qualified for license as Native Preachers, four received 


certificates as Catechists, and six as Readers and Ex- 


~ 


horters;. the remainder being required to pursue their 
studies farther, before receiving any certificate. 


All these young men, except one since dismis- 


sed for marrying a heathen girl, are now in useful em- 
_ ployment by the mission, as christian teachers and assis- 
tants; and some of them bid ‘air, with Divine aid, 


to become use! and suecessfal ministers in the rising 
native Church. To those duly impressed with the con- 
viction, which must be clear in the minds of all ac- 
quainted with the subject, that an extensive and speedy 
propagation of Christianity in Ceylon or India, can be 
hoped for only from the labonrs of an adequate native 


priesthood, aided by subordinate teachers, raised up in 


‘the country, this statement, while it shows that some- 


thing has already been done towards effecting the 
principal object of the Institution, will also, it is believ- 


ed, evince that it may most essentially aid in dissemi- 


‘Rating the blessings of a pure, exalted, and cheering 
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faith, among multitudes who might otherwise remain 


long entangled, in a licentious, degrading, and com- 
fortless superstition. 


In this view, as a_ feligious Institution, the 3 
Seminary is thought to have peculiar claims to the 
favourable regard of all who are friendly to Christian 
Missions; and it is hoped that such as have favoured it 
with their patronage hitherto, will feel satisfied with the 
result of the experiment thus far, and be encouraged ~ 
to continue their contributions and their prayers. Thus 
may a new scene of light and life open upon multi- 
tudes, now “perishing for lack of vision;” and some of 
the dark places of Heathenism assume the outlines 
of a lovely Christian landscape—“the wilderness be- 
“come like Eden, and the desert like the garden of 
“the Lord; joy and gladness be found therein, thanks- 
“giving and the voice of melody.” 


B. C. MEIGS. 

D. POOR. 

M. WINSLOW, 

L.. SPAULDING. 
H.WOODWARD. * 
J. SCUDDER. 
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APPENDIX 


A. 


The school at Tillipally is a Charity Boarding School, composed of 
children selected from a great number of applicants, and received, usually, at an 
early age. This School is obviously essential to the prosperity of the Seminary, 
being indeed its nursery. Though ten or twelve years since, when similar 
establishments were first commenced, it was almost impossible to induce any native 
to give up his child to be, even gratuitously, boarded and educated; and though, 
so inveterate were the prejudices of the people, that, for several years, n@ 
children could be procured, excepting from the lower classes of society, there 
are now pressing applications, even beyond the means of compliance, made from 
the most respectable families: and some few oiler to pay, im part, the expense 
of their children’s board. The school at present consists of 77 boys, besides day 
scholars, and is conducted, to some extent, on the monitoriai 5ysteuw, Those whe 
appear worthy of support are kept under instruction, till they are able to read 
and write Tamul and English, to translate easy Fnglish into Tamul, and are 


familiarly acquainted with the ground rules of Arithmetic; after which they are 
received inte the Seminary. : 


B. 


The Scanda Purana is in the hands of but few persons in the Country, 
excepting those immediately connected with the Hindoo Temples, as it is 
generally thought unsafe to have the book in the house, lest it should be in 
some way defiled. After we had succeeded in procuring a copy, several Brahmins 
and others around us, who are jealous of our proceedings, prejended that we 
had been imposed upon, and had obtained only a spurious copy. Knowing 
something of the impositions practised by desiguing men, in furnishing Europeans 
with copies of Native books, we had some reason to doubt whether it was genuine, 
antil it had been compared with another.—Nearly two years ago. it was thought 


expedient to indroduce the reading of this Purana in the Seminar As soon as 


eur intention was made known, the principalT lamu teacher who has been con- 
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nected with the Institntion from its commencement, respectfully remonstrated 
against the measure. Heurged that the Scanda Purana is one of the most sacred 
books used in the Country,-that it should be taught only in sacred places—that 
the Mission premises are, in the estimation of the people, very far from sacred— 
that it wonld not be possible to perform on them those ceremonies which ought 
ever to precede, accompany, and follow, the reading of that book—that the mem- 
bers of the Seminary were not fit persons to be instructed in the Purana, and 
finally. that he could not subject himself to the odium that would be cast upok 
him by the people, for thus teaching it. This Opposition, from the only , person 
connected with the Seminary who was well qualified to instruct a class in the 
Purana, somewhat deranged our plan. His objections were at length, howeveg, 
so far overruled, that he consented to give private assistance to a member of the 
first Class, who, with his help, could act as a teacher; and thus the Purana 
was introduced. In the course of a few weeks, a part of the Poem was procured 
from Nellore, rendered from the Poetic dialect into plain Tamul prose; and as 
it was desirable that the contents of this highly venerated book should be known 
to the students, seasons were appointed for its being read, in the presence of all 
in the Seminary. At the first meeting for this purpose, there was a very unex- 
pected disclosure of feeling; some of the Students were evidently afraid of the 
Consequences, some much ashamed, and others were pleased that the hidden 
mysteries of Scanda Purana were about to be brought into the light. These pro- 
ceedings immediately excited the attention of many in the vicinity. Sad predictions 
were uttered, by the Brahmins and others, against all who were in any way con- 
cerned in this profanation of their sacred writings, and many considerations were 
suggested, for the purpose of dissuading the members of the Seminary from risking 
the consequences of entering on forbidden ground. As it was left optional with all, 
whether to attend the meetings for reading, or not, the number of attendants 


gradually diminished, and consequently the exercise was discontinued. Enough, 
however, was read to convince all who would reflect, that the book is filled 


with the most extravagani fictions, many of which are of an immoral tendency, 
“fer all the people will walx every one in the name of his god.”’ 


C. 


The following received from William Gisborne Esq. then Collector 
of the District of Jaffna, is, with leave, subjoined for the information of distant 
contributors to the Seminary. 


“ Dear Sir, 
“I shall be much obliged to you to apply the accompanying fve 


“guineas to the very useful object of the American Mission Seminary, which 
“‘objeot, from what I witnessed om Friday last, with se much gratification, is, 
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“I am convinced, attsinable, ty a continuance of the zeal and attentive cere 


that have already effected more than the most sanguine hopes could have 


anticipated.” 
“With my sincere wishes for the success of the Seminary, I remain, 
Dear Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
(Signed) William Gisborne.” 


D. 


An extract of a letter from the Hon Sir Richard Ottley, 
Chief Justice. 


“As I may not be able to visit your stations again, previously - 
“to my departure from Ceylon, I take the present upportun.ty of addressing you 
“on several points connected with the System on which you are proceeding; 
‘and which I witnessed, in full operation, on the day of your last annual 


“ Examination. On that occasion, I felt real satisfaction at the progress of the 


_“boys in Mathematics and in Natural Philosophy. Their improvement is 
“Geometry, in Algebra, as well as in Mechanics, Astronomy, and the doctrine 
“of the weight and motion of Fluids, afforded me substantial cause of gratifi- 


‘cation. ” 


“The value of those Sciences may not be immeliately apparent 


“to those who are not aware of the intimate connexion between the supere 


> “stitions of the Heathen of India, and their absurd notions and gratuitous hy- 


=x potheses in Natural Philosophy. Their attempts to account for the pheno- 


“mena of nature, are, in many cases, so puerile, and are so little founded 
“upon experiment and a correct observation of the rales of sound rzasoning, that 
“whenever the true principles are explained, the baseless fabric, which they have 
“erected, must necessarily fill; and so intimate is the connexion between their 
“idolatry and these errors, that we may hope the former will not long sur- 


“vive the demolition of the latter.” 


“The frst duty of al! enzaed in the education of the Natives is 
““to teach them the value, and prove to them th: truth, of the Revelation 
“which we profess to believe. All other objects ought to be rendered sub- 
“servant io this, and be estimated chieily im proportion to their tendency 


“te promote it.” 
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“In the first respect, instruction in Mathematical science and 
died Philosophy, holds a high and important place in the minds of those 
“who conduct the education of the people in Ceylon.” 


“The next point to which my attention has been directed, is 
“the education of the females; and your plans and exertions for the purpose 


“ot enlightening their minds, and elevating the moral standard amongst them, 


“have met my unquelified approbation; and shall receiye, as they have received, 
“my hearty co-operation. They are, it must be confessed, novel, and the diffi- 


“culty of introducing them has been magnified in consequence of their novelty. 


‘“When we consider how much the notions and principles of 
“early yorth are likely to be influenced by the character and’ conduct of mo- 
“thers—how essentially the. happiness and respectability of families depend on 
“the behaviour of wives towards their husbands, and of mothers iowards their 
“childven,; as well as the weight in Society which one halt of the human species 
“must necessarily possess; and when we further add to this account, the consi- 
“deration, peculiar to the Disirict of Jafina, that the landed property is prin- 
‘“‘cipally vested in females, no very large array of argumenis can be required 
“to evince the importance of Communicating to them that instruction which is 
“necessary to enlighten them, and lead them to the knowledge of true Religion,’ 


(Signed) Richard Ottley. 


The object of the first dissertation was to show, by means of 


an artificial globe, so prepared as to illusirate the Moon's or Sun's parallax, 


that the method of ascertaining the distance of these bodies from the Earth, 
rests on the principles of Plane Trigonometry. Though there are Natives 
in the District who have some knowledge of ‘Trigonomeiry, they seem to 
have known nothing of its application to this subject; and when interrogated 
respecting the distances of the heavenly bodies, they usually refer to “what 
ss contained in the Scanda Purana on this subject; and feel quite satisfied 
as to its correctness. The statements from the Purana, contrasted with the 


account given in European Systems of Astronomy, are as follow. 


Hindoo Account ean Account 
Distance of the Yojana Eng. Miles. Eng. Miles. 
Sun 100,000 1,818,182 95,000,000 
Moon 200,000 3,636,363 . 240,000 
Mercury 500,000 9,096,919 36,774,000 
Venus 700,0CC ~12,727,272 58.716,000 
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‘Mars 900,000-_——- — 16,363,636 144,760,000 

Jupiter 494,265,000 
Saturn 1,300,000 ———— 23,636,363 906,183,000 

25,454,545 


Polar Star 1,500,000— 


Respecting these two very different statements, it was observed, 
that, while Europeans show a very plain method, by which the distances of the 
sun and planets are ascertained, those who credit the account contained in 


the Purana, should quire on what authority it has been given, and whether 
there be any evidence of its Correctness, 


In the second dissertation the principal points brought to view 
were the following. 


1. The extent of the Solar Sistem. The Uindoos state that there 
, | are nine planets, viz. the Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
| Rahoo and Keetoo. * On the influence which the séven first mentioned have 
Bon the affairs of this world, they have founded a System of Astrology, 
the results of which ere annually given in the Native Almanacks. The 


following is a specimen of this system, translated from the Almanack of 1924. 


“Dnring this year, Saturn is King; Mars is Prime Minister and 
Major General; Venus presides dver herbs and vegetables, and Mercury over 
dry grain; the Moon presides over paddy, and direcis the clouds; the 
Sun presides over things savoury, and Venus over things insipid.” 


: | The following are the effects indicated by this arrangement. 


» “As Satura is King, herbs and grain will be but of a moderate quality; there 


will be rain, here and there, in very unequal quantities; and there will be 


great fear of thieves and diseases. As Mars is prime minister, there will 


be but a moderate quantity of raia, and rice, Qe. will be rather scarce. As 


Mars is also Majoc General, there will be a moderate quantity of vegetation, 


and the people will have sorrow. As Venus presides over herbs, there will be 


good crops, where the soil is red; flowers will abound, and the world will 
have health aud comfort. As Mercury presides over grain, there will be moder- 
ate crops of all kinds. As the Moon presides over paddy, there will be sea- 


sonable rain, paddy will be cheap, and the world will be joyful. 


As 
the Moon also presides over the clouds, 


there will be a good — supply: 
of rain, all kinds of grain will grow well, cows will increase, and there will be 


an abundance of milk. As the Sun presides over things Savoury, such as 
honey, oil, &c. these articles will be cheap. As. Venus presides over things 


* Rahoo ,and Keetdo are the moon’s nodes; but are considered as the 
head and tail of the Serpeni which devour the 


| Sun or Moon at the time of 
ap eclipse. | 
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insipid, such as pearls, silver, cotton cloth, &c. these articles also wilt 
be cheap. ” 


This extract is sufficient to convey some idea of the system founds 
ed on the supposed influence, of the Sun and Planets, upon ihe affairs of 
this world. On this part of the subject, it was observed, that, as the 
framers of the system of Astrology were ignorant of the extent of the 
Planetary world, and have not permitted Herschel, the four Asteroids, and 


seventeen Moons, or Secondery Planets, to shere in the distribution of 
office, or to exert an influence on the bflairs of this world, we must 


conclude, either that there is no foundation, in the nature of the case, 


fer such @ System, or that it is founded in great injustice. 


2. The time of the Summer and Winter Solstices. According 
to the computetions of the best informed in this District, the Sun reaches 
the Summer Solstice, or most northern point in the LEcliptic, on the 1Jith 
of July, instead of the 21st. of June;—and the Winter Solstice on the 10th. 
of January, instead of the 21st. of December. An easy method was pointed 
out (that of simply noticing at what time the length of the shadow at noon 
is the greatest) by which every person might satisfy himself—as the members 
of the Seminery had done, by actual obsrvation—that those who are accounted 
jearned in this District, greatly err in their views of this subject. It is worthy 
of notice, that, on the 11th. of July and the 10th of January, the Sun is ia 
those points of the Sidereal sphere which were the solstitial points A. D. 533. 
The circumstance favours the supposition that the natives here have some know- 
jedge of a system formed at that remote period, which was the commence- 
ment of au important era in the history of Hindvo Astronomy; and that 
they are not aware of the precession of the Equinoxes. | 


3. The Hindoo and European theories of Eclipses. 


4. The comparative distance of the Sun and Moon from the Earth. 


While reading the third dissertation, on the importence of | English, 
as a medium of acquaintance with Hindoo learning, the writer exhibited te 
the audience, for the purpose of illustrating. his subject, the Portraits of the 
Mindoo gods, as found in the first volume of the Asiatic Researches; and 
mentioned that they were accompanied with a short description of their 


characters. This produced a strong sensation in the minds of many present, 


who supposed that these subjects were, to a great extent, Concealed from 
the knowledge of Europeans. 
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The following are extracts from the Journal of the Semisary, 
Yept by the Principal. 

April 2nd. I learn from various quarters that the sabpate brought 
forward yesterday at the examination, especially those in the second dissern 
tation, have produced much excitement among the best informed in thie 
vicinity. Théy are resolved to put to the test of observation, various points ig 
Astronomy, which were stated in opposition to the Native System. Some are 
quite severe in their remarks upon the students who dared to come forward, 


in public, end charge the most learned men in the country with holding erre- 
neous end absurd opinions. 


April 4th. The student who read the second dissertation, mentioned 
above, retnrned from Jaffnapatam. Fe informs me that, during his sbsence, he 
heard much said by different persons on the subject of the examination, ond that 
he is much censured by his friends end relations, for the part he took. They 
Say he is bringing disgrace upon himself, his kin¢red, and countrymen. He in 


forms me, also, that some are preparing to notice, by the method suggested, at 
what time the sun will come to the Summer Solstice. 


April llth. The term commenced yesterday. From the students 
who have returned, it appears, that there ore mcny and strenge speculations ree 
vecting the late examination. Some who witnessed the experiments on the occasion, 
(firm that the Missionaries are magicians; others, that they are really learned, and 
that it is surprising they should have a knowledge of the Sciences, as well ae 
of Christianity. The inference in the minds of a few at least, is, that as the 
Europeans appear to be superior to the Tamulians in science, it is reasonable 


te suppose, that they have a superior System of Religion. 


F 


The following articles were received from Env!an4.—Pnenmatic, Elec. 
trical, Chemical, Optical, Magnetic, Meteorolozical, Mechanical, and Hydranlical 
Apparatus, with an Orrery and Dolland’s Achromatic Telescope. The latter is 
five feet in length, witha magnifying power of about two bundred. 


| 
Since the establishment of the Seminary a variety of Class-books 


have been imported, of which the following are some of the principal. One 
hundred and seventy copies of Murray's and Lefinie’s Grammar—eighty-four Arith- 
metics of different kinds—one hundred Geographies—one hundred and ten Eng- » 


- lish Dictionaries—-one hundred and ninety copies of Murray's English Reader, In- 


troduction ‘to ‘the Reader, and other similar books-thirty-six copies of 
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of History—thirty-six of Blair's Grammer of Natural Philosophy-—fortys 


wai of several treatises on Algebra—twelve of Euclid’s Elements —and a varie 


of other books, for the use of the Students, to the amount of about L 200. 


Such books as are essentially necessary, in a course of study, and in subsequent 


life, are sold to the Students at prime cost; others are lent to realy and some 


are gratuitously given. The permanent advantage to the students, of possessing 


those books which they have carefully studied, is great and obvious; but their 


means of purchasing them are so extremely limited, that there is often a degree 


of necessity to do more to meet their wants than the scanty funds of the Institutioa 


can well permit. The desirableness of some systematic provision being made for 
furnishing them with standard books, and thereby promoting the best interests of 
learning in the District, will apologize for noticing this subject. 


G 


Soon after the Te'escope was received, it was frequenly used, for the pur. 
pose of viewing the heavenly bodies, and thus giving proof of what had been before 
taught, respecting Jupiter's Satellites, Saturn's ring, the partial illumination of 
the Planets, spots on the Sun, Xe, The effect, especially upon those who had 
‘attended to the enbject, was very pleasing. A remark made by one of the stu- 
dents to the Principal, was doubtless expire ssive of the feelings of many;-- Str, 
though you have often told us of these things; and we have learnt them from 
our books, we have always had many secret doubts as e the truth af them; 
but now we see with our own eyes and ‘know that they are true.” All, how. 
‘ever, were not so readily convinced. It was privately suggested by some, 
that perhaps the instrument was so fitted up as to deceive; or in other words. 
that there was an optical illusion. This, it seems, is the opinion of the best 
informed Natives around us, who have heard reports concerning the Telescope, 
but are unfriendly to the Seminary. Few of this Class are disposed to form 
on opinion by actual observation. One individual, who was no fess skeptical than 
some others, came frequently to make observations, that he might satisfy himeelf, 
as tothe existence and motion of Jupiter's Satellites, convexity of the moon, and 
some other points which he could by no means admit. Though quite unwilling 
to trust his senses, when they led to conclusions contrary to his grecenceived notions, 
he at length felt obliged to yield to their evidence, and to acknowledge the 
truth, on the points in question. The same man, however, can see no proof 
that the earth is round, or in motion, though his attention has often been turn- 
ed to the evidences usually adduced on these subjects. Nor can he perceive, 


in the experiments made with the air-pump, illustrating the pressure of the atmos 
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phere, any thing that is not satisfactorily accounted for on the principle of 
suction; by which he undersiands something very dillevent from the eilecis of 


atmospheric pressure. This aliachmeni to theory, which is almost universal ae 
mong Natives who make dny preteasions to learning, shows the desirableness 
of bringing those under instruction in. the sciences, whose minds are unoccupied, 
and free from obstinate prejudices; and alsu the importance of furnishing them 
with ample means, as to books. and epparaius, for @ successful prosecution of 


their studies. 
H. 


It has been doubdted, till very recently, whether Europeans ere able 
accurately to calculate Eclipses, independently of the knowledge which, it 1s. 
supposed, they have acquired from the Hindoos by bribery. The Eclipse of the 
Moon which took place on the 20th of March 1829, atlorded a favourable 
opportunity for correcting their error on this subject. By inspecting a Native 
Almanack, published ee Visvanadan, an aged Brahmin, of Batticotta—called, 
by way of eminence, the learned Brahmin, and who doubiless has a greater 
knowledge of Astronomy than any other Naiive in the District—it eppeared that, 
in his calculations of the Eclipse, there were three errors sufficiently glaring 
to b+ noticed by superficial observers. According to it, the Eclipse would com- 


mence fitteen minntes later—continue twent:-four minutes longer--and cover three 


digits more of the moon's disc--than the true calculation showed. As the time 
of the Eclipse drew near, it was intimrted to the Almaneck maker, that he 
; was incorrect in his calculations, which induced him te review his work; but 
i he came to the same result. This he did repeatedly, being assisted by others 
in the District, who are acquainted with the subject; but all confirmed the state- 
") ment given in the Alianack. Being quite confident that they, were correct, 
» they were not a little pleased in prospect of having the Comparative correct- 
ness of the two calculations put to the test of observation. As the subject 
re, became known in the neighbourhood, it awakened the attention of many who 
are interested in the continuance of Idolatry. A Pandarum, who has the rep us 
ration of being a man of more learning than most others in the Parish, took 
special precautions that the subject should be so fully understood, as to leare 
no room for doubt or dispute afterwards. He came several times to the 
Principal, that he might distinctly apprehend the three points of difference. He 
4 made himself acquainted, also, with our method of reckoning time, so as readily 
to determn> the hour and minute, by a watch or clock, and compare it with 
) the time, according to the Native mode of reckoning; and he determined to be 
himself at the Station, as a witness, at the time of the Eclipse. As it is generally 
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believed, in the Country, that there is an inseparable connexion between Science 
end Religion, and that the foretelling of Eclipses is a demonstration of the 
truth of ther System of Astronony, the point at issue did not merely ingolve a 
trial of skill in Astronomical calculations, but materially affected one of the most 


popular arguments in support of the Hindoo system of Idolatry. 


On the evening of the Eclipse, which commenced nine minutes after 
pun-set, many persons assembled near the Seminary, to witness the result. Pase- 
ing over various circumstances, some of which were sufficiently amusing, it js 
enough to remark, that all present, even the Pandarum, had occular and satis~ 
factory demonsiration, that the Native calculation was wrong, in the three parti- 
culars above mentioned. While the Eclipse wes in progress, a lecture was givea 
in the Seminary Chapel, on the subject of Eclipses. In explaining the cause of 
Luner Eclipses, the lamps (except one attached to the Orrery, and which repre 
sented the Sun,) being extinguished, the artificial moon was seen partially eclips- 
ed by the Earth's shadow. The representation so well corresponded with what 
was known to be the relative situation of the heavenly bodies, at the commence- 
ment of the Eclipse, that, with one exception, all present were ready to ad- 
mit the troth of the theory that had been expiained, and by which the twe 
serpents, Raboo and Keeioo, which are supposed periodically to seize the Sun and 
Moon, ani thas to cruise Exclivses, were converted into two shadows, one 


vf the Moon and the other of the Earth. . 


No single occrrrence, in connexion with the Seminary, has had se 
ebvious an effect as this, upon diferent Classes of persons in the vicinity, im 
awakening their attention to the comparative merits of the two very different 


_ systems now taught in the District. 


It is. in justice, due to the Pancerum, who listened with great interest 
to the lecture, and proposed severa! judicious inquiries, to remark, that he has, 
from that time to the present, menifested fer more candour and docility on 
the subject, then any other Native equally interested to uphold the prevailing 
system. He has even subjected himself to considerable reproach, for yielding 
to the convictions of his own mind, and for speaking openly in favour of the 
new theory. He is now anxious to have it understood, that there is no con. 
nexion between the Native systems of Astronomy and Religion, and that though 
the former should be overthrown, the latter would remain for ever unimpaired. 
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DONATIONS TO THE SEMINARY 


1827 —— 1829. 


IN CEYLON. 


THE HON. SIR RICHARD OTTLEY 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON GLENLE 
CHARLES BROWNRIGG ESQ. 
WILLIAM GISBORNE ESQ. 


| JAMES N. MOOYAART ESQ. ° 
LIEUTENANT MC ALPIN 
) R. BROOK ESQ. 


IN INDIA. 


JOHN SULLIVAN ESQ 

J. C. WHISH ESQ. 

MAJOR W. T. BRETT 

H. STOKES ESQ. 
COLONEL J. HAZLEWOOD 
MRS. MOUNTFORD 
CAPTAIN COTTON 
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4 
Rds. Pi. 
706. 
300. 0. 
a 266. 0. 
70. 0. 
150. 0. 
20. 0. 
0. 
Rup. an. 
300. 
50: 0. 
35: 0. 
4 100. @. 
q 30. 0. 
90. 0. 
300. (). 


MAJOR FLEMING 

BE. IRONSIDE ESQ. 
CAPTAIN E. MACPHERSON 
CAPTAIN H. D. ROBERTSON 
GEORGE BIRD ESQ. 
REVEREND J. CLOW 

MRs. CLOW 

M. LEWIN ESQ. 

CAPTAIN H. O'BRIEN 

J. UNDERWOOD M. D, 
REVEREND F, SPRING 

C. NORRIS ESQ 

J. CAMPBELL ESQ. 
WILLIAM A. FORSYTH ESQ. 
LIEUT, W. LANGFORD 

J, MORTON ESQ. 

B. CUNLIFFE ESQ. 
CAPTAIN CHASE 
REVEREND J. HALLEWELL. 
GEO. P. BALL ESQ. 

JAMES THOMAS ESQ. 

R. W. POE ESQ. 

J. A.R.S. 

ENSIGN FREISE 


CAPTAIN MACLEOD 
COLONEL HARDY 


PHILOLOGUS 
MAJOR CLUBLEY 
CAPTAIN SALMON 
CAPTAIN GRAHAM 
CAPTAIN LYONS 
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J. GLEN ESQ. 
LIEUTENANT COTGRAVE 
LIRUTENANT LEMISSURIES 
CAPTAIN GLEN 

J. E. FREDERICK ESQ. 
LIEUTENANT J. G. GORDON 
A. F. HUDDLESTON ESQ. 


J. A. CASSAMAJOR ESQ. 
CAPTAIN UNDERWOOD 
LIEUTENANT CRAIGIE 
COLONEL ARTCHISON 
MAJOR FIELD 

MAJOR KELSO 

LIEUT. COLONEL EVANS 
CAPTAIN WILSON 

G. S. HOOPER ESQ. 
COLONEL MAITLAND 
MRS. WILLIAMS 
CAPTAIN BRUCKS 


UNKNOWN 


MR. T. W. NAYLOR, MADRAS 
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The amount of the above, as stated in the 
Report, is £ 331. 18. 0, which has been appropriated to- 
wards the expense of buildings for the Seminary. 
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The Conductors of the American Mission Seminary it: 
Jaffna, in presenting their Third Triennial Report, presume 


that the early history of the Institution is'so far known as. 


to make any introductory notice of it unnecessary. As how- 


ever, some friends of Native education—particularly the: 


Right Hon. Sir Robert. W. Horton,.Governor of the Island —. 
have expressed a desire for further information. concerning 


the Free Boarding School System, which gave rise to the. 


Seminary,. a short account of that System will. be given in 
the Appendix. * 


The Report will be confined toa detail, under different 
heads, of the operations of the last three years, and some 
remarks suggested by the facts presented. 


I.. ADMISSION OF STUDENTS.. 


At the date of the last Report, the number of students in the: 
Seminary was sixty three; divided into three nearly equal 
Classes.. There were ten others who had:finished the pre- 
scribed course of study, but were retained as teachers, and 
for the further prosecution of such studies as would qualify 
them for the service of the Mission. 


In Sept. 1830, thirty lads, from the Preparatory School 
at Tillipally, were admitted, after passing a satisfactory. 


examination in the Tamul and English Testament, and: the: 


fundamental Rules of Arithmetic. 


* See Appendix A. 
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Sixty three others were received in Sept. 1832, of whom: 
fifty were from the school at Tillipally, and the remaining 
thirteen were, mostly, from Day Schools established for the 
purpose of teaching English. 


There have been about twenty applications, ia the course 
of the last year, for the admission of qualified lads, who 
could not be received on the foundation. Of these, eight or 
ten have, at different times, attended the Seminary as) Day 
scholars, being boarded by their parents, or guardians, in 
houses near the station. This furnishes pleasing evidence of 
the estimation which men of property and influence, in 
the District, are beginning to entertain of the advantages 
of education, and of the facilities for obtaining it, afforded 
by the Seminary. 


EI. STUDIES AND STATED EXERCISES.- 


The course of study, both in European science and Ta- 
mul literature, and the Class-Books made use of, are gen- 
erally the same as were mentioned in thé last Report. 


In some branches, tuition has been carried further, 
especially in Trigonometry, Surveying and Astronomy. The 
first principles of Hydraulics and Optics, and their practical 


application, have been lately taught, for the first time, in the 
Institution. 


An examination of the Puranic System of Geography 
and Astronomy, compared, or rather contrasted, with the 
Copernican System, has been attended to with far greater 
interest, and been productive of more obvious advantages, 
than almost any other branch of study. | 


The members of the first Class, who have recently finish- 
ed their Course, came to the examination of this subject 
with some general ideas of the important points at issue, 
and of their extensive bearings, if the statements in the 


Puranas could be fairly refuted, and the very different 


4 


3 


yrinciples of the European System, satisfactorily proved. 
Tn order to awaken still greater attention to the subject, 
and to excite the students toexamine it more thoroughly, 
they were advised to converse with such persons in the 
Vicinity as ate most competent to defend the Puranas. 
This, to some extert, was done, and was attended with 
most obvious advantages to both parties. Some of the most 
learned in the District, who could not probably, by any 
other means, have been induced to attend at all to the sub- 
ject, were constrained carefully to consider the evidences 
brought in support of the Copernican System; and not with- 
out some effect. With regard to every student in the Class, 
the resoJt has been wholly satisfactory. 


All are convinced that the fundamental principles of the 
Puranic System are refuted by facts within the reach of 


their own observation, and by demonstrations which they — 


can fully comprehend; though it is certainly difficult for 
them to bring these factsand demonstrations before the minds 
of their unenlightened countrymen, so as to produce at first 
any considerable impression. The unlearned cannot, and 
the learned will not, from prejudice, apprehend them. There 
must be a succession of Classes taught, and various other 
means used to increase the light beginning to shine, until 
ignorance is instructed and prejudice forced to see the truth. 


A comparison has also been instituted between the Hin- 
doo and European Chronology. This was the more neces- 
sary, as the former, though most extravagant and absurd, 
is not only universaily adopted, but is interwoven with 
all the literature and science of the country. The result 
has been, however, by no means so satisfactory as on the 
preceding subject. A more extensive knowledge of history 
and the nature of histerical evidence,is necessary, before 
conclusions, which are at variance with all the sacred books 
of their ancestors, will be readily admitted, by the students 


generally; especially as the Mosaic system of Chronology 
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‘appears to those who may lay claim to the splendid and at 
tractive system of the Hindoos,* quite insignificant and hu- 


The principal remark to be made on the course of Tam- 
ul studies is, that the best instructed in the Seminary have 
an increasing conviction, that such books as Negizhdam, 
Bharata, and Scanda Purana, which consume most of the 
time of those devoted to Tamul learning, are but little wor- 
thy of attention, in comparison with many others, both in 
Tamul and English. It has therefore become rather a diffi- 
cult question, how far it is expedient for a student to at- 
tend to them, merely from regard to popular opinion. The 
only reason for their being studied at all is, that some of 
them are useful in acquiring a knowledge of the poetic di- 
alect; of which to be ignorant, is disgraceful in any one who 
makes the least pretension to Tamul learning. A know- 
ledge of their contents, which is also important for those 
who have intercourse with the people on religious subjects, 
may be acquired with sufficient accuracy from a prose 
paraphrase, or even an abridgement in the common dialect. 


The Native system of Arithmetic, which contains some- 
thing of Geometry and Trigonometry; also Nannool, the 
standard Grammar of High Tamu]; Tiruvalluver, and a few 
others, are retained as approved Class-Books. 


The study of the Ennal, or standard work on Astronomy, 
used by Almanac makers in this District, has been attend- 
ed to by one of the students, with reference to his becoming 
a teacher in the Seminary. He has pursued it under the tu- 
ition of two of the best informed men in the District, on 
Native Astronomy, who have lately manifested more can- 
dour and liberality on this subject than most of their coun- 
trymen. 


* See this System in Appendix B. 
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About two years ago a Class commenced the study of 
Sanscrit, but were obliged to discontinue it for want of a 
competent teacher. This is scarcely worthy of notice, ex- 
cept as it gives occasion for mentioning the state of feeling 
towards the Seminary, among those interested in upholding 
Heathenism. As in this District a knowledge of the Sans- 
crit is confined almost exclusively to the Brahmins, a teach- 
er was of course sought for among that caste, and several 
were in vain offered the situation. At length one who former- 
ly came from the continent, and now resides in the vicinity 
of the Seminary, agreed to accept the offer, and appointed 
an auspicious day for coming to the station. He did not, 
however, make his appearance, but in a few days sent an 
apology, saying that he had been quite deterred by the Brah- 
mins, in the neighbourhood, from entering upon the intend- 
ed employment. Since the last public examination in Ta- 
mul, however, there has been a change, and several Brah- 
mins have applied to be employed as teachers. 


In the general government of the Seminary, and mode of 
tuition, no alterations of importance have been introduced 
since the publication of the last Report. The monitorial 
system is still continued. Each Class is under the immedi- 
ate inspection of a superintendent, who is in some measure 
responsible for the fidelity of the teachers and the progress _ 
of the pupils. The time of the Principal is devoted chiefly 
to the instruction of the first class, and to the government 
and general Superintendence of the Institution. 


Ill. EXAMINATIONS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


In addition tothe monthly examinations, by the Superin- 
tendents of the several] Classes, others are held quarterly by 
a visiting Committee, consisting of the Principal and two 
other Missionaries. In the course of the last three years, 
there have been four public examinations, in the English 
language, and two exhibitions, in Tamul. 


| 
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On the 4th of Sep. 1830, the annual examination was 
held in the presence of C. H. Cameron Esq. one of His 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry, W. Norris Esq. Ad- 
vocate Fiscal, and a few other gentlemen. 


The following schedule, drawn up for the occasion, shows 
the several branches of study in which the classes were 
prepared to be examined. 


Fourth Class, containing 22 Youths. 


1. Book of Phrases, in Tamul and English. 
2. Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic. 


Third Class, 19 Youths. 


1. English Grammar; (Lennie’s. ) 
2. Geography; “ Cummings’ First Lessons.” 
3. Arithmetic; Fractions. 


Second Class, 20 Youths. 


1. Arithmetic; Progression, Logarithms. 
2. Pinnock’s Catechism of Geometry. 
3. First Lessons on Astronomy. 

4. Exercises in Grammar. 


First Class, 21 Youths. 


1. Euler’s and Bonnycastle’s Algebra, through Quadra- 
tic Equations. 

2. Trigonometry, Mensuration, and Land Surveying. 

3. Declamations, consisting of pieces translated from the 
most approved Native Authors, on various branches of 
Science and Literature. | 

1. An extract from Menu’s Institutes, On Creation. 

2. Ditto.— On the Supremacy of Brahmins. 

3. Ditto.— Crimes and Penances. 

4. An extract from the Scanda Purana, On the Geography & 
of the Hindoos. | 
5. Extracts ftom the Kurma Purana and Scanda Purana, 

On the cause of eclipses. 
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6. An extract from Ramayana, On the origin of the Island 


of Ceylon. 
7. Concluding Address. 


As it was impracticable to examine the students in all 
these branches, Mr. Cameron, selected two or more, in 
which the members of each Class were examimed. ‘The in- 
terest manifested by the gentlemen present, and especially 
theremarks of Mr. Cameron at the close of the examination, 
were highly gratifying. 


A similar examination was held before both of the Hon. 
the Commissioners a few days later, on the arrival of Col. 
Colebrooke in the District; and at his request. On this occa- 
sion, attention was principally given to those branches 
which had been before necessarily omitted. The exercises 
were longer and the examination more thorough, than 
before, particularly in Algebra, and some other branches of 
the Mathematics. 


After becoming somewhat particularly acquainted with 
the plans and proceedings of the Mission generally, as well 
as with the state of the Seminary, and the progress of the 
students, the Commissioners expressed their gratification, 
with what they had witnessed, and their belief that His 
Majesty’s Government, instead of throwing any obstaclesin 
the way of such a work, would grant every proper facility 
for prosecuting what was so well begun. Soon after leaving 
the Seminary, each of these gentlemen made to it valuable 
donations of books and apparatus. Mr. Cameron also appro- 
priated £10 for the best Tamul translation of an “Essay on 
the Objects, Advantages and Pleasures of Science,” pre- 
fixed to the Library of Useful Knowledge; also £10 for 
the best Essays in English, on the two following Questions: 
(1) “What are the advantages resulting to the Natives of 
this country from the study of the English Language? ” (2) 
“What are the advantages of Veracity, both to individuals 
and to the community at large ?’’ Col. Colebrooke proposed 
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the following theme for a prize Essay; “ What are the 
comparative advantages and each of the System 
of Caste, as it exists in this District”. 


These questions all relate to subjects of great practical 
importance, and have not ceased to be discussed with inter- 
est and profit by the students. 


On the 15th of April 1830, the Seminary was favoured: 
with a visit from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, with several 
other gentlemen. The Bishop spent the greater part of a 
day, in examining the members of the Preparatory School 
and Seminary, confining himself, with the exception of 
Euclid and some branches of Mathematics, to Scripture 
lessons, the evidences of Christi.aity, and other kindred 
subjects. 


At the close, His Lordship expressed, in gratifying terms,. 
the pleasure he had experienced, in the course of the examin- 
ation, encouraged the students to persevere in their studies, 
and intimated his intention to bestow some benefaction 
upon the Institution, which would not only perpetuate the 
remembrance of his visit to it, but be a testimony of his 
cordial approbation of the principles on which it is conduct- 
ed. The lamented death of this worthy prelate, which 
occurred soon after, prevented the fulfilment of his generous. 


purpose. 


The last public examination in English, was held Sep. 
Sth, 1832, in the presence of the Right Hon’ble the Gover- 
nor, Col. Lindsay of Calcutta, Col. Lindsay of Ceylon, and 
several other Gentlemen. 


As the first Class, consisting of sixteen members, had finish- 
ed their course, and were many of them about to leave, it was _ 
thought proper to devote most of the time, allotted for the 


examination, to them. They were prepared to be examined 
in the following studies. 


| 
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i. Astronomy; the Solar and Puranic Systems contrasted; 
Theory of eclipses; Elements for calculating them; Specimens 
of projecting Eclipses, both of the Sun and Moon. 

9. Blair's Grammar of Natural and Experimental Phile- 
sophy, in course through Optics. 

3. Land Surveying. 

4. Bishop Porteus’s Evidences of Christianity. 


The kind manner in which His Excellency was pleased to 
notice the performances of the students, and the circum- 
stance of his selecting and appointing a member of the 
first Class for a scholarship in the Seminary, to be supported 
by himself, produced a happy effect upon the minds of the 
students, which will, it is. believed, be long felt. 


The two public examinations, or rather exhibitions, in 
the Tamul language, were held on the 30th of June, 1830; 
and 26th of June, 1832; principally for the purpose of awaken- 
ing the attention of the Tamulians to certain studies pur- 
sued in the Seminary. Till of late, the notion has been pre- 
valent, even among the best informed natives of the District, 
that their sacred books have not fallen into the hands of 
Europeans; and that if they should obtein them, they have 
net the means.of becoming acquainted with their eontents. 
‘Fo undeceive them jin this peint, it has been one object, to 
bring te view seme of the mast important parts of these 
hooks, especially such as have net been translated into 
Tamul, and in some instances, to. show their absurdity. It 
has also been an object to turn the attention of the people, 
by means of popular illustrations and experiments, to some 
branches of European Science, which, though of obvious 
utility, are here but fittke known. On the 30th of June, after 
a slight examination of the several Classes in Nannool, 
Tatva Kattalei, Trigonometry, and Surveying, Dissertations 
were read on the following subjects: 


1. Observations on the Sanscrit Language. 
2. A Classification standard works in that language. 
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a translation from the first Vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 

3. On the Vedanta System of Philosophy. 

4. On the Anda Kosha. 

5. On the Scanda Purana. 

6. Extract from Menu’s Institutes. 

7. On the Origin of the Island of Ceylon, an extract from 
the Ramayana, 

8. Remarks on some points of Hindoo Astronomy. 

9. On the invention of the art of Printing. 

10. On the Mariner's Compass. 

11. On the Telescope. 


A few days previous to the exhibition, printed notes of 
invitation, accompanied with alist of subjects which were to. 
be brought forward, were sent to such individuals in the 
District as were supposed to be most interested in literary 
pursuits.. Though a very respectable number attended, there 
were but few who make any pretensions to learning. Some 
would not attend lest they should hear the contents of their 
sacred books, from the lips of foreigners, or from those not 
initiated, according to the prescribed Rules, into their mys- 
teries. 


A few who were present showed a marked disapprobation: 
of what was stated in opposition to the Puranas, and two or 
three even left the place in anger. Several of the students, 
who prepared and read the more offensive dissertations, were: 
subjected to a considerable degree of reproach, for daring to: 
express opinions contrary to those held by the wisest and 
bestmen of every age! 


At the second examination, in Tamul, it was generally 
understood, by those who were invited, thata formal com- 


parison would be made, between tie principal points in 
Geography and Astronomy, as contained in the Anda Ko- 
sha, (a part of the Scanda Purana,) and corresponding sub- 
jects taught in the Seminary. A large number attended, and 
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yore interest was manifested than on any preceding similar 
‘occasion. * There were none present, however, of those who 
consider themselves to be the oracles of the country on 
these subjects, and who feel that it devolves on them to de~ 
fend the doctrines of the Puranas. 


IV. DISMISSIONS AND CLASSES. 


Of the Sixty-three Students who were under instruction 
at the date of the last Report, one has died, and thirty-three 
have been dismissed. Of the number dismissed, sixteen were 
members of the first Class, who finished their course of 
study in September last, eight were permitted to leave at 
their own request, to bé employed in various situations, 
three or four left irregularly, and two were sent away as 
being unworthy of support. 


Of the sixteen who finished their scientific course in Sep-. 
tember, eight are still connected with the Seminary as 
teachers, or as students in Theology, four are employed as 
Catechists, fwo are in the service of Government, and one is 
a private tutor in a European family. 


_ After some modification of the Classes, at the commence- 
ment of the term, in October last, the arrangement was as 
follows. 


First Class.... er 93. 
Second Class.. 81. 


Fourth Class 
Number of Teachers ........ 10. 


Theological Class .......... 25. 


Of the Theological Class, fifteen only are connected with the 
Seminary, as boarders; the remainder being at other stations, 
and attending lectures and recitations once a week. The 


Appendix C. 
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course of study pursued by the four Classes, both in Tamu} 
and English, is similar to that of preceding Classes; and 
will be sufficiently understood by what has already been 
stated. | 


The Theological Class pursue the study of Logic, Rhetoric, 
and Sacred Literature, under the Principal, to whom they re- 
cite daily; and Systematic Divinity, with Biblical Exegesis, 
under a Missionary from another station, who attends at 
the Seminary one day in a week, to deliver Lectures to the 
students, and hear Dissertations read by them, on the prin- 
cipal points of Christian Theolegy. 


V. PUBLICATIONS. 


_ "The operations of the Seminary having brought the Mis- 
sionaries into more direct intercourse with such as are con- 
sidered learned in the District, it has been an object to im- 
prove the opportunity to correct, as far as possible, some of 
their grosser errors in natural science. The only branch 
much cultivated by them is Astronomy. This is held in high 
repute. Those who have but a smattering of this favourite 
science, are regarded as persons of high attainments. The 
Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, which they foretell from year 
to year, are regarded by thepeople as occular demonstrations 
of the truth, not only of their System * of Eclipses, but also 
of their Mythology. These circumstances, as well as the in- 
teresting nature of the study, have made Astronomy a sub- 
ject of particular attention in the Seminary. 


Every fit opportunity, has also been taken, for turning 
the attention otf the people to the comparative merits of the 
European and the Puranic Systems. In pursuance of this 
object, in connexion with one of the dissertations, read at 
the examination in June, 1830, a comparative view was giv- 
en of the Elements, taken from the European and Hindoo 


*See Appendix D. 
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Calendars, of an Eclipse of the Moon, which was to happen 
on the 3rd_ of September following. Several discrepances in 
the two Calendars, were pointed out, by which all who 
would carefully notice the Eclipse might easily determine 
as to their comparative accuracy. This statement produced 
some excitement among the audience, and several copies of 
it were taken, that it might be put to the test of observation; 
for it was confidently believed by many that the errors which 
were pointed out in the Native calculation otf Eclipses, the 
preceding Year, were owing to the inadvertence of the 
Almanac maker; and that similar errors would not be found 
again. The results of the observations made by the people, 
were such as had been anticipated; and for a time, a spirit of 
inquiry on this subject was considerably increased. 


Similar discrepances being found between the European 
and Hindoo account of an Eclipse, which was to happen 
on the 26th of March, 1831, it was thought to be a favour- 
able time for publishing a Tract on the subject of Eclipses; 
the particular object of which was to expose the fallacy of 
the argument, so firmly relied upon by the people, in favour 
of their whole System of Idolatry, that Hindoo Astronomers 
are able to foretell Eclipses. Some information was given in 
the Tract respecting the Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites, and 
the periodical return of Comets subjects to them entirely new. 


The Tract contained a notice of the errors found in the 
calculations of Eclipses, given in the Native Almanac, for 
two years preceding; but in particular those in reference to 
the Eclipse that was about to happen. As it was circulated 
‘but a few days before the Eclipse took place, many were in- 
duced to inform themselves of the points at issue, and care- 
fully to notice the result. The observations of all being de. 
cisive against the correctness of the calculation given in the 
most approved Native Calendar, a considerable impression 
was made in fayour of European Science, as taught in the Se- 
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minary. Some, who formerly supposed that Eutopeans wer, 
indebted to the Natives for their knowledge of Astronomy, 
were corrected in their notions, became less arrogant in their 


pretensions, and more willing to hold intercourse with the 
| | Missionaries on these subjects. 


A second Tract was afterwards published, by aid of the 
Jaffma Tract Society, exhibiting the popular Theory of 
Eclipses, as found in the Scanda Purana, and showing that, 
as this theory is demonstrably false, aS well as what is | 
y taught in other parts of the Purana, concerning the Earth 
| being an extended plane, with Mount Meru in its Centre, 
\ and other absurdities in Geography and Astronomy, the 
} System cannot be supported by the authority of the Purana, 
but on the contrary, destroys the credibility of the so much 
venerated book, in which it is taught, as of divine origin. 
The publication of this Tract also, has done something, it 
is believed, to break up the deep laid foundations of error, 


on these subjects, and to promote the progress of truth in 
the District. 


VI. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS STATE. 


The leading object of the Institation being the dissemi- 
nation of Christianity among the Heathen, it may be propet 


briefly to state, what has been done towards its accomplish- 
ment. 


By means of the Native Bible Association, to which all 
the members of the Seminary belong, they are furnished 
with copies of the Scriptures, both in Tamul and English. 
The quarterly meetings of the Society, when several ad- 
dresses are usually made, bring the claims of the Bible 
‘distinctly before the students, and inform them of what is 


i done, in different parts of the world, to promote its circula- 
tion and reception. 


| The evidences of Christianity are also carefully investi- 


~ 
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gated, and compared with the pretensions of Brahm inism- 
which is the prevailing System of idolatry in this part of 
the Island. However gross that system may be in the 
view of an enlightened Christian, whose Bible and common 
sense alike teach him, that God is a Spirit, and that they 
who worship Him, must wership in spirit aud iu truth; or 
however fair it may appear to one, who, though called a 
Christian, thinks it immaterial what name is given to the 
God who made us, 


“Jehovah, Jove or Lord; *’ 


it is certain that neither does its grossness prevent its being 
captivating, even to men of some learning, nor its plausible 
appearance, prevent its embracing absurdities the most 
revolting to reason, and abominations the most abhurrent to | 
every right moral feeling. 


The reason why so many, who are at least nominally 
Christians, have, while residing in the midst of idolators, at- 
tempted to palliate the evil of the Brahminie system is, 
that they have never looked beyond its external covering. 
They see the Natives mild, peaceful, and immensely accom- 
modating — having no will but that of their superiors; and they 
cannot imagine that a system, which forms manners so 
plausible, can be radically defective. They do not reflect 
that the serpent which looks so fair, as it lies basking in 
the sun, has a poisonous fang—; that here, as in other parts 
of the world, a man can “smile and smile and be a villain.” 


The truth is the Hindoos are generally unprincipled. Nor is 
it their fault merely, but the fault of their idolatrous system. 
The moral precepts, such as they are, of their sacred books, 
are without sanctions; and while killing a cow is a greater 
crime than committing adultery, and any sin is easily aton- 
ed for, by rubbing sacred ashes on the forehead, or bathing 
in certain holy waters, there can be no proper sense of mor- 
all guilt, no suitable abhorrence of its defilement. Children 
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are early t ught to deceive, to lie, to swear, to be impure; 
and as they grow up, they increase in the knowledge and 
practice of vices which cannot be named. The country is 
not only filled with licentiousness, but with theft, forgery, 
perjury, conspiracy of one against another, oppression of 
the poor by the rich, an@ the murder,—generally before 
birth,—of illegitimate offsprmg. But what can be expected 
of men who believe that the gods, whom they worship, were 
guilty of these or greater sins; and that all the crimes, com- 
mitted by them, in this mortal state, are either occasioned 
hy the immediate operation of some superior power which 
they eannot resist, or are the entailed effects of errors, com- 
mitted in a former birth, from which they cannot escape. 


Whatever theory we may form. on the subject, or what- 
ever may be the opinion of those who see the Natives only 
in one attilude, itis a fact too manifest to all who know 
them intimately, that while they are so stupid as.to worhip, 
with great parade and expense, idols of stone,, brass, silver 
and gold, “the work of men’s hands,” many of them are so. 
adroit, in worldly things, as to be able to circumvent the most 
cautious European; and so base as to stick at nothing, 
likely to advance their object, except from fear of detection 


and punishment,~—-their only rule of right and wrong being 
apparent expediency. 


‘The system of idolatry, which, to a rational mind, appears. 
wholly absurd,.is so connected with their earliest associa- 
tions, So alluring in its festivals and processions,and ad- 
ministers so much gratification to pride and sensuality, that 
its deformities are never considered. If the devotees of the 
system are sometimes forced, by an exposure of its absurdi- 
ties, to feel and’ acknowledge that it is ridiculous, still they 
are captivated by its pomp and show, and enslaved by their 
appetite for its indulgences. All the sympathies of their 
childhood are enlisted on the side of idolatry. The feasts at 


the temples are their principal holydays, and are thus con- 
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neeted with their leading ideas of enjoyment in this world). 
and their hopes of happiness in the world to come. In fact,. 
the principles of the system are’ interwoven with the very 

elements of society, and regulate all the acts and duties. 
of life. Though Brahminism sometimes appeats very severe: 
in its requirements, its severities are readily practised; 
and though expensive, its expenses are cheerfully borne. 

The reason is, it flatters the pride of the human heart. Men 

can more easily fast, go on pilgrimages, do penance, tor- 

ment themselves in various ways, and even give up life,. 
than repent of their sins, and accept of salvation through 
the merits of the Saviour. | 


| 
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Such a system, venerated beyond measure, as the religion’ 
of their forefathers for unnumbered ages, it may be readily 
supposed,.the people are slow to renounce. The progress of 
education among them, however, will gradually undermine it, 
and this in proportion as that education is extensive, and’ 
isa thorough Christian education. Schools established on 
any plan short of this, will utterly fail of breaking up the: 
deep laid foundations of idolatry; and if they effect any thing,. 
will only change a few of its outward forms. 


The studies in the Seminary are of such a nature, and are: 
pursued under such a degree of Christian influence,that the 
students are, almost without exception, early convinced of 
the truth and divine origin of the Bible. They are all, in this 
sense, nominal Christians; and many of those not members 
of the church, are desirous of being admitted to its privileges, 
Of 142 now in the Institution, 53 have been baptized and 
received to Christian communion. No oneis received until 
he gives satisfactory evidence of a real change of heart,,. 
as well as life; nor until after a protracted period of proba- 
tion. After all, it is not to be supposed, that neither hypo- 
crites nor self-deceivers can be found among them. Theyare: 
found in the purest churches in Christian lands. There was. 
ene even in the select company which attended our Saviour. 
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But it is hoped their number is small. Now and then one 
who has had great advantages and, by his apparent im-- 
provement of them, excited the most pleasing hopes. of his 
subsequent usefulness as a Christian, after going out from 
the Seminary, has turned his back upon Christianity, and 
appeared. among its enemies, with the badges. of idolatry a- 
gain upon him. Thisis not, probably, from any belief in 
Brahminism, or doubts as to the truth of Christianity; but 
rather from an indifference to all religion, and a desire to 
please heathen friends, or obtain some worldly object; such 
as an eligible marriage. This.is matter for lamentation, but 
not for despondency. It is to be expeeted.It is one of the nu- 
merous trials connected with the introduction of Christiani- 
ty into a heathen country, and should be submissively borne.. 


‘The number, however, of those regularly dismissed from the 


Seminary, having completed their course, whether members. 
of the church or not, who have turned back to. Heathenism, 
is very small. Most have remained nominal Christians, though 


that, alas, as in Christian lands, leaves them far indeed from 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


Besides the direct influence upon the members of the 
Seminary, there is, through them, an impression favourable 
to Christianity made upon the population around; to many - 
of whom they regularly communicate what tliey have learnt - 
of the Gospel.—Those more particularly employed, in these 
labors, are the Theological Class, who are thus the better 
preparing to act hereafter as teachers and preachers of 
Christianity. It is a regulation that, besides frequent visits. 
to the villages, in the vicinity of the Institution, they should 
occasionally spend four or five days in excursionsto more: 
distant places, for the purpose of reading and distributing 
tracts and portions of the Scriptures, and in other ways: 
making known the glad tidings of salvation. It is hoped they 


will gradually exert an important influence, in different parts: 
of the District. 
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‘A Moral Improvement Society has been formed in the Tn- 
stitution, which, there is reason te believe, will preve the 
means of good, not only to the students, but to many others, 
and aid in elevating the native character. * 


VII, BUILDINGS, APPARATUS, LIBRARY. 


The buildings for the Institution rémain mach the same 
as when ‘the last Report was published. Some progress, 
however, has been made towards completing Ottley Hall, 
and the repair of part of the large Old Church is commenced, 
to form a New Chapel. This Church was built ef hewn cor- 
al, and its walls, pillars, and gigantic arches, are ina good 
state of preservation; though it has stood, for more than half 
acentury, without roof, doors, or windows;—a sad memen- 

to of a former nominal Christianity. It is so large that not 
only a Chapel, of sufficient size for the use of the Seminary, 
and the Congregation at the station, may be prepared in it, 
but several other rooms, as they may be needed for the In- 


stitution, or for a printing press, should ene, as is contemplat- 
ed, be added to the establishment. 


The Philosophical and other Apparatus, and the Library, 
have received some additions. Class-books are not only fur- 
nished for the students, while pursuing their course of study, 
but also when they leave the Institution; that they may be 
able to review, and keep in mind, the subjects to which they 
have attended; and thus make them profitable to them, in 
after life. There is a small library belonging to the students, 
and one also for the use of the Moral Improvement Society. 
It is a pleasing fact, that not only these, but the Seminary 
Library, are more used than formerly; as the students are be- 
coming better able, especially the Theological Class, to con- 
sult English books to advantage. The enlargement of mind, 
and aid in their investigations, thus obtained, can be fully 


* See Appendix E. 
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understood only by; those who have witnessed, somewhat, 
the effects of their reading, though as yet but limited. 


VIII. FUNDS. 


_ The sum of £194. 17. 3. has been received, as appears by 
a list of subscribers in the Appendix, and appropriated to 
wards the expense ofbuildings for the Seminary, except £20 
as a donation from C. H. Cameron Esq. to encoyrage trans- 
lations and original composition, among the students. 


The Right Hon. the Governor was pleased to subscribe £60 
annually, towards the support and education of four youths 
of Dutch or Portuguese descent, to be selected by His Ex- 
cellency; and it was expected that a Class of these youths 
would, ere this, be added to the Institution, so that the be- 
nefaction could be realized; but want of suitable teachers 
will oblige the Conductors to defer, for a time at least, the 
proposed enlargement. As the present Government has kind- 
ly allowed the Mission to be reinforced from America, and 
this permission has been sanctioned by His Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State, an Assistant Teacher may ere long be expected. 
It is possible that, on his arrival, a department for Dutch 
and Portuguese youths may be formed; but it must depend 
on the funds available for the purpose, and on other circum- 
stances which cannot uow be foreseen. The desirableness of 
the object in itself, especially if provision be not elsewhere 
made for this neglected but important class of society, is 
very deeply felt and readily acknowledged. 


The support of all the youths on the Foundation—the 
wages of the teachers—the salary of the Principal—the ex- 
pense of books—apparatus—and buildings, (over what has 
been contribated for the latter object in Ceylon and India, ) 
have all been paid from the funds of the Mission, fur- 
nished by the Board in America. The sum thus expended 
the last three years, on the Seminary and Preparatory 
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School is £2,558. 11. 3; exclusive of the greater portion of 
the books and apparatus. 


Ix. CONCLUDING REMARES. 


Another three years’ progress has tended to confirm the re- 
sults of former experience, as given in the last Report. These 
are, as stated, that there is no want among the natives, of 
capacity for instraction —that in their instruction, the Free 
Boarding School system may have a most important place 
—that giving prominence to the English language, in the 
higher schools, approves itself in practice, as it did in: theo- 
ry—that the members of the Seminary are an important me- 
dium»of communication with the people at large—that the 
plan of the Institution is not too extensive—and that the 
training up of Christian teachers is in a fair way to be ac- 
complished. 


_ Farther experience has also more fully shown, that the 
study of English literature and European science, when com- 
bined with a careful investigation of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, is one of the most powerful means of overthrowing 
idolatry It is true that men may be convinced without be- 
ing persuaded —and idol worship may be seen to be ridicu- 
Jous and yet tenaciously adhered to; but mathematical, and 
evenoccular demonstration, of the falsehood of leading doc- 
trines, in the books accounted sacred, and on which the 
whole System of Brahminism rests, cannot but shake the 
faith of those, who, contrary to the common practice, ever 
venture to think for themselves. 


The heart governs the understanding, and no degree of 
intellectual light will convert men from the love and prac- 
tice of long cherished and darling sins, but it removes the 
darkness under which guilt hides itself, and opens the way 
for the approach of truth to the conscience and the affections, 
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When these are effectually touched by the Holy Spirit, the 
work is accomplished. | 


The hope ef propagating Christianity among the Hindoos, 
infatuated as they are with idolatry, must rest principally on 
early,systematic,and thorough, Christian education. The truth 
must be brought to bear directly on childhood. The mental vi- 
sion must then be taught to discriminate light from darkness, 
or it will not doit afterwards. Whatever God sees fit to do is 
possible with Him; but that he will see fit, extensively to 
open the blind eyes of aged Hindoos, who have leng chosen 
darkness rather than light, and have long wilfully called evil 
good and good evil, neither experience nor the promises of 
Scripture warrant us to believe. Even in Christian lands, the 
greatest hopes of the Church are from the young, and a new 
and powertul principle begins to be developed, in the pro- 
gress of Infant and Sunday Schools, which shows that if 
the god ofthis world can be anticipated in his possession of 
the tender mind, and the earliest affections of children can be 
drawn forth towards their Heavenly Father, the ruins of the 
fall may, with divine aid, easily be repaired. The Holy Spirit 
thus early takes possession of his own mansion; the enemy 
is driven out before he has made those lodgments from 
which, when once made, he is almost never, in this life, fully 
dispossessed; and the living temple of God rises up and 


stands forth, in its just proportions, with unimpaired fresh- 
ness and beauty. 


The great reasen why education in the East, even where 
the literature and science of the West have,to a good degree, 
been introduced, and some enlargement of mind, and some 
breaking away from ancient prejudices been effected, has 
done so little towards the moral elevation of the Natives is, 
that it has not been a Christian education. To obtain the co- 
operation of rich and influential natives, it has, in some 
cases, heen judged necessary to exclude the Bible even from 
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charity schools. If such concessions were ever called for 
at the hand of Christians, or tended in any good degree to 
promote the cause of native education,in its incipient sta- 
ges, it is certain that, in most places, they are not now 
demanded; and that yielding them is removing the great 
lever by which the Native community is to be raised from 
its present moral degradation. However half instructed or 
half infidel Christians, who know little of the Bible, but by 
the report of its enemies, may affect to undervalue it in the 
system of education; or however sincere but timid believers 
may be afraid of introducing it to the scandal of other re- 
ligionists, tt is certain that modern Europe owes her present 
elevation, above the older portions of the Earth, principally 
to the light and influence of the Sacred Scriptures;— and 
not less certain, that Christian instruction, when confined 
to its legitimate object, that of moral persuasion, may be in- 
trodueed, almost any where among the Hindoos, without 
exciting any dangerous opposition. The scandal is ra- 
ther when Christians keep their religion out of sight. The 
Native, whose every action almost is regulated by religion, 

is stumbled when he sees no marks of Christianity in those 
who bear the name; and is ready to suspect, either that it is. 
worthless and powerless, or that it has some secret agency 
which will eventually disclose itself; perhaps by a_ terrible 
explosion, as of a mine under his feet. He therefore prefers: 
to stand aloof from those whose proceedings he docs nat un- 
derstand. 


Were the Hindoos met fairly by the proposal, on the 
part of Christians, to instruct them in the Bible, as well as 
in the arts and sciences, they would see and prize consisten- 
cy of conduct in their new friends; and strong in the faith 
of their ancient creeds, they would fearlessly examine the 
claims of Chrstianity, not supposing it possible for them to 
embrace it: but as the superiority of European learning is 
seen, that of the Christian religion would, in many cases, 
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beat fitst conjectured, then believed, and finally professed. 


Another fact which has become more evident is, that well 
educated youths are not likely to want suitable employment. 
Indeed the acquaintance with English, acquired in the Se- 
minary, enables the students to obtain situations under 
Government—or as tutors in private families—or assistants 
in other Missions, so readily, that it is difficult to retain in 
the Institution a sufficient number, of those well qualified,to 
supply it with needed teachers; and much more difficult 
fully to furnish the Mission with as many Native-preachers, 
Schoolmasters, and other assistants as are wanted. 


To secure fully this latter object, it may probably become 
necessary even to add a class to the Seminary, who shall 
be confined to Tamuland Sanscrit studies; that they may 
not be under the temptation of leaving it which those are 
who have studied English; unless the number educated in 
English should ‘be very considerably increased. 


It is further evident, that though the Seminary is not 
confined to raising up and preparing young men for Mission 
service only, it is yet decidedly a Mission Institution. Its in- 
fluence is diverse and extensive; and if in some respects it is 
indirect, as to the propagation of the Gospel, it is not there- 
fore the less beneficial. However the students who leave 
it may afterwards be employed, they are always, according 
to their means and inclination, able to promote the spread 
of Christianity. By being in various situations, in different 
parts of the Island, and sometimes even on the Continent, 
(as one of them now is a teacher of the elements of Mathe- 
matics:in the Seminary at Palamcottah )their influence is more 
extended than it would be if all were retained in connexion 
with the Mission; and so far as it is good, which generally 
it has been, it effects more in proportion than that of those 
employed on salaries as Christian teachers. The Natives look 
with great jealousy on all those who are paid, as they esteem 
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it, for being Christians; thatis, on all who receive wages for 
making known the Gospel. The independent testimony of 
one whose living does not depend on his labours to promote 
Christianity, they regard as more important than that of ma- 
ny whom they consider to be hirelings. Hence a pious native 
in office under Government, or otherwise in a situation to 
support himself can, if he chooses, do more, in some respects, 
to recommend Christianity, than those regularly employed as 
Christian teachers. There is also a great preparatory work 
yet to be accomplished, in raising up translators and origi- 
nal writers in Tamul—training teachers of various kinds— 
and in promoting general elementary education, as intro- 
ductory to Christianity. For all these, as well as aiding in 
the direct and immediate propagation of the Gospel, the 
Seminary is an efficient Missionary establishment; and as 
such it is still respectfully commended to the notice and 
aid of all who are interested in the progress of Native edu- 
cation, or of true religion. , 


B. C. Meigs. 
D. Poor. 

M. Winslow. 
L. Spaulding. 
H. Woodward.. 
J. Scudder. 
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Ayppeudter. 


¢A): 
ORIGIN OF THE FREE BOARDING SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


When the Mission was commenced, in 1816, the desire of the Natives: for education 
was so small, and their prejudices against Missionary operations so great, that it was 
aot easy to induce them to send their children even to the common Free Schools, which: 
were soon established in different villages, much less to commit them te the tmmediate 
care and instruction of the Missionaries. At the same time it was evident,.that with. 
only those rudiments of Tamul learning which could be taught in such schools, and. 
the slight knowledge of Christianity which could be commuuicated in them, by means 
of Scripture lessons and the occasional religious instruction of Cliristian superintendents 
and visitors, while the regular teachers remained heathen, and the children. were con-- 
stantly with their heathen friends, the progress of moral renovation would at best be very 
slow. It seemed necessary to attempt, in addition to the Native Free Schools, a more tho- 
rough system of education, however difficult it might be of accomplishment. Family 
Boarding Schools offered such a system. Taking native children from their parents and. 
friends, and keeping them under constant Christian instruction, both in Tamul and En- 
glish, for such a length of time as on trial might be found expedient, would be removing. 
them from a Heathen into a Christian atmosphere. Their prejudices would probably be: 
overcome, as well as their ignorance enlightened, and their situation be favourable to the 
full influence of truth, upon their minds and hearts. The plan of such an establishment,. 
at each of the Stations, was communicated to the Society which supports the Mission;. 
with the information that a child could be boarded and clothed for the small sem of L 3. 
0. 0. a year. This plan was approved, and provision was soon made, for the support of 
several children, by individuals and voluntary associations in America. ames to be given: 
them were also, in most cases, designated by their benefactors. 


But when the proposition was made to the Natives, to give up some of their childrew 
to the direction of the Mission, they formed the wildest conjectures as to its design. Some 
thought that the children were to be enslaved; others that the boys were to be sent into: 
the interior of the Island, or to some foreign country, as soldiers! None could under- 
stand why men of another nation should come to-them, and from mere benevolence, offer 
‘to feed, clothe, and educate their children. 


At length, however, to the astonishment of many, six small boys, whose parents had 
become personally acquainted with some of the Missionaries, were entrusted to their 
care. Of these one was named Samuel Worcester, for whose support provision had been 
made by a small Association of young Ladies in Salem, Massachusetts—the first that 
adopted the proposed plan. He was received into the School atthe age of about seven 
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‘years, in Jan. 1918, and then commenced the English and Tamu] Alphabets. In Oct. 
1828, he finished the prescribed course-of study, and was -entitled te an honorable dis- 
mission; but was retained to serve as an assistant teacher. He is an efficient instructor 
both in Tamul and English, and as such may be, it is hoped, permanently connected 
with the Seminary. 


Of the remaining five who commenced study with him, two are dead, one was dismissed 
‘as unpromising, one has for many ‘years been employed as a Catechist and Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and the fifth is.an Assistant Interpretcr-at the Cutcherry of Jaffnapatam- 


After these six boys entered the School, a considerable time elapsed before any others 
could be-induced-to join it. By degrees, however, the confidence of the people in the 
Missionaries was increased; and even a few girls, whose parents were poor, were en- 
‘trusted to the care of the female members of the Mission. 


The difficulties-of bringing girls under instruction were very great. When their pa- 
rents were requested to send them to school, the usual-reply, and one which they thought 
to be quite sufficient, was,“‘it is not our custom’’. It was in fact considered a disgrace for 
@ female to be able to read and write. It was supposed she would of course make a bad 
ase of her knowledge. Those who finally gave up their daughters to be instructed, were 
subjected to no small degree of reproach for this departure from national and immemo- 
rial usages. The children also were often much chagrined by the sarcastic remarks of 
‘those who occasionally looked in to see what changes they were undergoing. 


The girls themselves, though quite young,’appeared to feel that ‘there was some im- 
propriety iu their-learning to read and write; and it was not until they had each the 
promise of a small gold necklace, when able to read fluently in the New Testament, that 
‘they could be induced to apply themselves successfully to study. 


Amidst these difficulties, which were onty gradually overcome, Boarding Establish- 
ments, for children of both sexes, were formed, first at Tillipally and Batticotta, anda 
year or two later, at Oodooville, Panditeripo, and Manepy. In some instances it became 
necessary to yield a little to the prejudices of the Natives. At Batticotta, as the boys 
were unwilling to eat on the Mission premises, a cook—-house was built for them on an 
adjoining piece of land, which belonged to a Heathen. There they took their food, for 
more than a year. The establishment was then removed within the Mission enclosure, 
On this removal, several of the boys left the school; but most of them soon returned. 
There was. however, another difficulty. Though there were three or four wells in the 
enclosure, they had ail been used, more or less, by those connected with the Mission 
family. The water was not, of course, sufficiently pure for a good caste Tamulian. On 
this subject the boys held a council, and decided that if all the water should be drawn 
out ‘of one of the wells, and the well cleaned, it would then be fit for their use. But on 
attempting this, as it was the rainy season, and the water high, they could not succeed. 
After labouring a whole day without gaining much, they very sagely concluded, that as 
they ‘had drawn out as great a quantity of water as the well contained when they began, 
it must be sufficiently purified. They then used the water without any further difficulty. 
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In 1823, there were supported, at the five stations, more than 30 girls and 120 boys; 
among the latter of whom were several so far advanced in their studies as to require 
inore attention than they could have, unless some one of the missionaries should be devo- 
ted to them. At the same time, they appeared sufficiently promising to warrant, and call 

‘for, an attempt to put them in more favourable circumstances for higher attainments. 
This showed the necessity of a Central or High School,and led to the attempt of forming 
_ one under the name of a “College for Tamul and other youth.” 


The Plan of such an Institution was prepared and published, and though by some 
thought rather large, was warmly approved by the friends of the Mission in America, 
and generally also in India. Funds, to considerable amount, were conditionally pledged 
in America to its prosecution, and would have been given, had not unexpected obsta- 
cles from the local Government,(which are now happily removed,)prevented its projec- 
tors from carrying the plan tully into effect. 


The Institution was commenced in a modified ferm, at Batticotta, in 1823, by bring- 


ing together the most forward lads from the different Boarding Schools, and placing 
them under the care of one of the Missionaries, who, with assistant teachers, was to be 
principally devoted to their instruction in literature, science, and religion. The number 
at first received was forty-eight, who after qualifying themselves by farther attention to 
some elementary branches, entered upon a course of study, both in Tamul and English» 
similar to that laid down in the original plan for a college. Thus commenced the Mis- 


sion Seminary. 


Soon after the Seminary was put into operation, it was thought that the instruction of 
the girls, who were then at different stations, could be better prosecuted if they were 
al] at one place. They were therefore collected into what is called the Bite Central 
School,” at Oodooville, which now consists of fifty. girls. 


It is designed, generally, to have them remain in the School until they are married. A 
considerable number, who entered at an early period, have been settled in life, with 
pleasing prospects of happiness and usefulness. They have become Christian wives and 
mothers, and have shed around a Heathen neighbourhood the attractive influence of 
female piety and virtue. 


In order still farther to forward the progress of education, a Preparatory School was 
opened at Tillipally, in 1825, into which the boys from the other boarding schools were 
received. This School has sometimes contained more than one hundred boys. Being 
under the instruction of well qualified teachers, and generally admitted young, their ad- 
vantages for acquiring, what is very difficult for the Taraulian, the peculiar idioms and 
pronunciation of the English language, have been very goed, | 


‘This school has lately been transferred to Batticotta and united to the Seminary as an 
Introductory Class. In place of it, English Day Schools are formed at some of the sta- 
tions, to prepare boys for entering the Introductory Class in the Seminary. 


i Before closing this short notice of the Boarding School System, it may be proper te 
advert to some of ite peculiarities; or, as is thought, its advantages. | 
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1. It removes the children of heathen parents from the direct influence of idolatry, and 
brings them under constant Christian instruction. 


2. It secures regular and prompt application to study, in place of the most desultory 
and indolent habits. 


3. It brings children under a course of instruction which may be continued so long 
as fully to answer the end designed, instead of leaving them to be interrupted, when per- 
haps they have but just begun to make successful progress. 


4. As they are usually supported by individuals or associations, who appropriate funds 
for each specifically by name, there is an individuality and a definiteness in the charity, 
which is mutually interesting to the benefactor and the beneficiary. There is often a cor- 
respondence maintained between them, which affords evidence to the former that his 
money is not misapplied, and to the latter that there are those who care for him, even 
jn adistant land. While, therefore, it costs as much to support and educate one child 
in the boarding schools, as to teach reading and writing to twenty in the village schools, 
the money is equally well expended. Indeed more immediate good is expected, by the 
Mission, from supporting and educating thoroughly the twohundred children and youth, — 
now in its boarding establishments, than from the partial education of the three or four 
thousand, usually in its village schools. 


But the two parts of the system should be carried on together. The Boarding Schools 
train up teachers and superintendents for the Village Schools, and the Village Schools 
furnish and prepare scholars for the Boarding Establishments. Thus they mutually assist 
each ether. 


(B) 
HINDOO CHRONOLOGY. 


The following is taken from the Asiatic Researches, as a translation of a paragraph in 
the Surya Siddhanta. | 


“Time of the denomination Murta,(or mean siderial,)is estimated by respiratiens; six 
“respirations make a vicala, sixty vicalas a danda, sixty dandas a nacshatra day, and 
“thirty nacshatra days a nacshatra moath. The Savan month is that contained between 
“thirty successive risings of Surya,(the sun,)and varies in its length according to the 
“Lagna Bhuja,(or the sun’s right ascension.) Thirty tit’‘his compose the Chandra(or Lu- 
“nar)month. ‘The Saura month is that in which the sun describes one sign of the zodiac. 
“and his passage thro’ the twelve signs makes a year. One of these years is a Deva day, or 
“day of the gods, When it is day with the gods it is night at Asura,(or the south.)Sixty 
“of the Deva days multiplied by six, gives the Deva year, and twelve hundred of the De- 
“va years form the aggregate(basis?)of the four yugas. To determine the Saura years 
“contained in this aggregate,(rather in the four yugas)write down the following numbers, 
“4, 3,2, which multiply by 10,000; the product,4,320,000,is the aggregate, or Muha yuga, 
“inclading the Sandhi and Sandbyana,(the morning and evening twilight.)This is divid- 
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“‘ed into four yagas, by reason of the different proportions of virtue prevailing on earth, 
‘in the following manner; Divide the aggregate 4,320,000 by 10, and multiply the quo 
“tient by four, for the Satya Yuga, by three for the Treta, by two for the Dwapar, and by 
*one for the Cali Yuga. Divide either of the Yugas by six for its Sandhi and Sandhyana, 
“Seventy one Maha Yugas make a Manwantera, and at the close of each Manwantera 
“there is a Sandhi equal-to the Satya Yuga, or 1,728,000 Saura years. A Calpa is there- 
“fore equal to 100) Maha Yugas. One Calpa is a day with Brahma, and his night is ef 
“the same length; and the period of his life is 100 of his years. One half of the term of 
““Brahma’s life, or fifty years, is expired, and of the remainder, the first Calpa is begun, 
“and six Manwanteras, including the Sandhi, are expired. The seventh Manwantera, inty 
“which we are now advanced, is named Vaivaswata. Of this Manwantera, twenty-seven 
**Maha Yugas are elapsed, and we are now in the twenty-cighth.” 


According to this extract, the Hindoo computation of the numbers of years in the 
‘@ifferent Yugas is as follows. 


Satya Yuga —— -1,728,000 
Treta Yuga —-——————. -],296,000 
Dwapar Yuga — --864,000 
Cali Yuga —-- —--432,000 

Great Yuga 4,320,000 


Of the Great Yugas, seventy one, with a Sandhi, form a Manwantera of 308, 448, 000 
years, and fourteen of these, with a Sandhi, that is, 4,320, 000, 000 years, make a Calpa, 
which is one day of Brahma, or 1,000 Great Yugas. This number of years doubled, or 2, 
000 Great Yugas, are a day end night of Brahma; and these multiplied by as many days 
as there are in one hundred years, the period of his life, forms a Great Calpa. or one day 
in the life of Vishnu, who also lives 100 years, composed of these immeasurably long 
days. 


The following is from the KURMA PURANA. 
SECTION 5th. 


Those who are perfect in knowledge declare the length of Brahma’s life to be two 
perarttas. His age also * is one hundred of his years. 


18 twinklings of the eye make one kashda, 30 kashdas one cala, 30 calas one mukurta, 

30 mukurtas one day, 15 days one half-moon, 2 half-moons one month, 6 months one 

ayana or course of the sun, 2 ayanas, the northern and the southern, make one year. To 

_ the Devas in the superior Deva world, the northern course makes a day and the southern 

a night; 360 such days and nights make a year of the Devas. 12,000 years make a great or 

quadruple yuga; of which the first yuga is 4,000, the 2nd 3,000, the o 2,000, and the ath 
1,000 years,| besides the intervals between.] 


*“His age also"—The age of men and of the other gods, is limited to 100 of their 
years respectively. 
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1,000 Deva years make a great yuga, 71 great yugas a manwantra, 14 manwantras » 
day of Brahma; and his night is equal to his day. This day is called a calpa. The calpas- 
are all of the same length, and so are the periods of the respective Menns. 


360 of these calpas make a year of Brahma, and 100 years a para, which is his age; 
When the age of Brahma is completed, all things that exist, animate and inanimate, are 
resolved into crude matter, (prakriti) in consequence of which, the deluge that then occurs. 
js called the prakriti deluge. Brahma and all the rest of the gods are subject to birth, 
death, and other vicisitudes; but the sole Para Brahma, whom the eminent call Mahesura,. 
whose form is that of time, and surpassing time, is that of air, is subject to neither birth: 
nor death. 


(C) 
LETTER 


To the Editor of the Celombo Journal. 
Sir, 


As you have sometimes noticed, in yonr useful Journal, the Mission Schools in the 
North of the Island, and have always evinced a deep interest in the progress of native 
education, I beg leave to forward you an account of an examination in Tamul, of the 
American Mission Seminary at Batticotta, on the 29th ult; which I had the pleasure of 
attending. 

A very respectable congregation of Natives was assembled in the Chapel of the Semi- 
nary, before the exercises commenced, and was increased, from time to time, as those 
who lived at greater distances came in, until the place was somewhat crowded. 


The Principal opened the business of the day, by reading the 19th Psalm, and making 
some remarks concerning the objects and state of the Seminary. He mentioned thag 
there were 80 students, divided into four Classes, and six teachers, besides several moni- 
tors; and a number of lads preparing for the Institution. 


The several classes were first hastily examined in English and Tamul Exercises--the 
Native system of Arithmetic—the Cural, a native poetic work on morals—and Nannool, 
or Grammar of the poetic dialect. 


Before a more particular examination in other studies, a part of a prize translation in- 
to Tamul, from English, was read by one of ihe Students. It was the Ist Section of the | 
Essay prefixed to the Library of useful knowledge on the Objects, Advantages, and Plea~ 
sures of Science; written, as is understood, by the present Lord Chancellor of England. 
It was given to the Students for translation, by one of his Majesty's Commissieners of 
Inquiry, when they visited the Seminary. 


The Second Class were, after this, examined in Trigonometry. They gave popular 
illustrations of the method of ascertaining the heights, distances, and magnitudes of in- 
accessible objects; for the double purpose of showing their acquaintance with the subject 
and preparing the way for some discussions which were to follow. This was succeeded by 
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9 dissertation, on the method of applying the principles of Trigonometry to land-survey- 
ing— illustrated by the necessary apparatus. 


The remaining part of the examination, or rather exhibition, for such it became, was 
designed to give a comparative view of the Hindoo and European systems of Geography 
and Astronomy; so as to elucidate and prove the latter, and to show the falsehood of the 
former. Extracts from the Scanda Purana, in verse, containing the principal points of 
the Hindoo system, were sung and explained, after the native method; and drawings 
were exhibited representing the earth and the planetary world, according to that system 
and also according to the system of Europeans. 


The following Dissertations were then read, by members of the First Class;-accom- 
panied by diagrams and appropriate apparatus. 


1. On the shape of the Earth. The object of this was to prove that the statements in 
the Purana, of the flatness of the Earth, cannot be true. This was done by an application 
of the principles of Trigonometry, before explained, to the statements concerning the 
height and situation of the Polar Star, in connexion with its observed elevation above 
the horizon at this place. In the Purana, the Polar Star is supposed to be situated directly 
over the summit of mount Meru, or the centre of the Earth, at the height of 1,500,000 
yojana, or more than 27,000,000 of miles. Taking the height thus given as one of the sides 
of a right angled triangle, and having the opposite angle, which is known here by obser- 
vation to be nearly 10 degrees, by the rules of Trigonometry we may get the base or the 
distance from us at which the star should be vertical. But this would make mount Meru © 
so distant that we, instead of being in the first or Jambu Island, as is said in the Purana, 
must be as far off as the sixth Island! and to cause the Starto rise one degree, as it will 
by our going only to Negapatam, we must on the supposition that the earth is flat, travel 
not 69 miles only, but more than fourteen millions of miles! Of course Englishmen, to 
whom the Polar Star in London is nearly 52 degrees high, never could come from that 
country here; and those here never could go there, as it would take for the journey 
some thousands of years. The conclusion was that by data taken from the Purana itself, 
it is clearly demonstrated that the Earth cannot be flat. 


2. The principles of the foregoing dissertation applied, to show the falsity of what is 
said about Mount Meru, and the seven Islands that surround it. 


3. Three proofs that the earth is round, to which was added an explanation of the me- 
thod in which its diameter and circumference are measured, and the importance of 
knowing the earth’s semidiameter, as a base line in several important calculations. 


4. An application of the principles of Trigonometry to Navigation, shewing the me- 
thod of navigating a ship, when out of sight of land, by the log, and by observation, with 
the help of tables formed on the principle of the earth’s convexity. 


5. Method of ascertaining, by the rules of Trigonometry, the distance of the Sun and 
planets; the semidiameter of the earth and parallaxes of the heavenly bodies being known. 


6. The real magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, ascertained by a eiee-o of their dis- 
tances and apparent magnitudes. 
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“9, The motions and phases of the moon and the cause of eclipses; iMustrated in a fami- 
lier manner, and compared, as were the principles established in other essays, with the 
absurd doctrines of the Purana. 


Two dissertations in Tamul, on themes given out by His Majesty's Commissioners of 
Inquiry for prize essays in English—(1)On the advantages, to the Natives of this country 
of studying the Enclish Language; (2) On the benefits of veracity both to individuals 
and society; or the evils of lying and deception. The manner in which deception is some- 
times practised, by jugglers and others, was shown by a skilful performance: of sleight of, 
‘hand, with cups and balls, by one of the students; who after having “quite astonished the 
Natives,” and led them to think he had supernatural assistance, explained the manner, in 
which it was done, and in which they are often deceived. 


The examination was closed hy an address from one of the Native Instructors, former- 
ily a student of the Seminary, giving a short history of the establishment, — the number of 


‘the students educated in it, —the'r present employment and prospects,—and the benefits 
‘to the country at large, of the Institution. | 


It seems the Seminary, in its present shape, was established 9 years ago; that with 
those now in it, there have been shout 150 members; and that of these, four are now in 
Government service as Interpreters, five are employed as private tutors in Enclish fami. — 

‘Ties, and most of the remainder, who have left, in various capacities as Native Preach- 
ers, Catechists, Schoolmasters, &c,. in connexion with the American and other Missions. 


The address was delivered with much feeling, and produced a very sensible, and evi 
‘dently pleasing impression upon the audience. The whole of the exercices, though long, 
were attended to with unabated interest, and must have convinced those who were ca. 
ipable of understanding the subject, that the Puranic system of Geography and Astrono- 
‘ay is wholly erroneous. | | 


When it was stated and proved that the Earth is rovud, one of the learned Natives, 
with much seriousness, rose and inquired, if it was intended to say that the account in the 
‘Purana was incorrect; or if it was meant that the Scanda Purana is not true! —a thought 
which he seemed to suppose no one could entertain. The same man, with as much appa. 
‘rent sincerity, when the daily revolution of the Earth was mentioned, said, “that cannot be — 
‘believed; for if the Earth should turn over, all the water in the seas, and elsewhere, would 
fun out.” This raised a laugh against bim, and one of his own people asked if he could not 
‘swing a vessel of water round his head without spilling it. The power of attraction in the 
load-stone was also showa; and the principle on which all beavy bodies near the Earth 
gravitate to its centre, was explained. 


Indeed it appeared evident that the «tudy of these subjects, in the Seminary, has done 
much already to promote correct views on the different, and very important, points intro- 
\duced in the examination; and consequently to shake the faith of the natives in the Puranic 
‘System. This is the case, I am told, not only as regards the students themselves, but those of 
ithe more learned and thinking among the people, with whom they have intercourse. Thus 
‘the foundations of error are undermined, and just views of science and religion, as com- 
mected with it, begin to prevail. 
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- Those of your correspondents, Mr. Editor, who have intimated, that the benefits of teath- 
ing Native youths the elements of science, are but questionable, would, I think, had they 
‘been present, have seen evidence that, however it may be as to any individual student's ob- 
taining a living by his learning,(in which, however it appears there has been no diffisculty, 
in this district, in the case of deserving young men,)-—there is evidently wuch general good 
done, by the cuiltivation of these studies. It may be more important to a poor lad “to 
learn how to make a shoe, than to work a problem in Euclid,” but it must be more im- 
portant to the community, that some should learn how to do the latter, than that all 
should learn only the former. 


The number educated in such an institution as the American Mission Seminary, 
‘must of course.bear a very small proportion to the whole populstion of the country, 
and for that proportion to be instructe! in the elements of science, and to some ex- 
tent in European literature, for the purpose of raising the standard of education a- 
monz the natives, and producing the modes and habits of thinking and feeling, which 
prevail in Christian conntries, and thus improving their social and religious state, is, 
to say the least, as important in its place, as teaching them the mechanic arts or 
agriculture. Indeed the former will prepare the way for the latter, and the “school- 
master abroad” among the people, expecially with the Bible in his hani, will im- 
prove in all respects their moral condition. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
your's truly, 
OBSERVER, 


(D) 
HINDOO SYSTEM OF ECLIPSES. . 
Exiract from the Scanda Purana. 


When in former time, Vishnu and others set abort churning the sea of milk, not 
having obtained the grace of Siva. black poison issned forth; upon which they ran 
away in confosion. Then repsiring to mount Cailasa, they praised and entreated the 
fire-like Siva. who took up the poison and ate it saying to Vishnu and the others 
“Do you Devas go and churn again; and they went, but neglecting to invoke Ganesa, 
mount mandra, which they used as a churning stick, became loose and fell into the 
abyss. Then they worshipped Ganesa, by whose grace the mountain arose from the 
abyss into the sea; and they churned again. 


After some time ambrosia came upin ‘a golden pot. Then the Asuras and the De. 
vas began to dispute and fight, each asserting that it came by their efforts. Seeing 
this, Vishnu assumed the form of a meretricious female of unparalleiled beauty; on 
which they were filled with lust, and all came crowding around. Cama also, having 
discharged his flowery arows at them, they became more libidinous than the lecherous 
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Rishis, once in Taruka forest. Thus not only the Asuras but-others also were faeci- 


ated; as the desire of women, above all other desires, is not to be suppressed eves 
dy the greatest. 


Vishnu as a meretricious female, then asked them, ‘Do you wish for me or for the 
ambrosia? tell me.” On which all the Asuras, their minds being fascinated, exclaimed, 
‘the female for us;" but the Devas chose the ambrosia. and went aside with it; and 
the Asuras who disputed with them, took Visbnu to another place. Vishnu in the forrm 
of an enchantress, said to the Asuras, “‘there is one here fit toembrace me on a bed 
of flowers; but which ‘it is, | do not yet know.’ Hearing this, the Asuras each one 
said. “There is no one @ metch for me; I am the most fit; lam the hero;” ard crowd. 
ing around, they fought with weapons for the privilege of connexion with Vishnu ae 
a female, and many perished; but two of them, aware of the stratagem, put off their 
own form, and taking that -of the Devas, went end stood with them. 


Seeing the Asuras dead, Vishnu, under the form of a fascinating prostitute, gave the 
Devas the ambrosia; on which the two Asuras also, standing in the company of the 
Devas, received and ate it, but without repeating the incantations. This Surya and 
Chandra rerceéived, ond by a wink, informed Vishnu that they were not Devas, but 
Asuras in discuise, who had thus received and eaten ambrosia. Then Vishnu saw the 
deception, and coming to them emong the crowd of Devas, he cut off their heads 
with the spoon in ‘his h:n!, and gave the rest of the ambrosia to the Devas. The 
ambrosia that thoce Asuras had eaten, had not descended below their necks, when 
their heads were cut off: and though their boclies perished, their heads could not die. 
Seeing this, Vishnu, who once measured the earth at one step, said that having eaten 
ambrosia, they. world remain in the sky; and he gave them the station Of planets. 
Those two heads from that time, in the form of red and black serpents, seize Surya 
and Chandra who betrayed them. 


Note. Surya is the Sun, and Chendra the Moon. The heads-of the two Asuras seiz- 
ing on them at periodical times, are supposed to cause eclipses. Under the names 
of Rahu and Ketu. they are sometimes spoken of as the head and tail of a Serpent, 
‘and cerrespond with the Moon's nodes. 


(E) 
MORAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 


The animated discussions in the Colombo Journal, on the comparative ‘moral worth 
of certain classes of the community, suggested the expediency of forming a Society 
in the Seminary to be denominated “*The Moral Improvement Society.” 


When a charge of radical defect of character is brought against an individual, or 
‘a body of men, it is obviously more important to use, without delay, appropriate means 
for a reform, than to waste time and strength in attempts to cover deficiencies or to 
prove existing merit. | 
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The nature and beatings of the Society may be sufficiently understood by the follow- 
dng extracts from its Articles. 


“PREAMBLE.” | 


“Whereas it is notorious that Natives of this Island are extensively addicted to 
“certain immore! practices, which disqualify them for places of power and trust, fo 
“which they might viherwise be eligible; and whereas it is important that the people 
“should, with reference to reform, distinctly understand the nature and extent of 
“the charges alledged ageiust them; and whereas the ‘members of this Seminary, who 
“enjoy some feculiar advantages for investigating this subject, are deeply and person- 
“ally interested to use appropriate means for correcting the principles and reforming 
“the manners and cnstums of their countrymen;—it is thought expedient to form & 


“Society inthis Seminary, to be denominated THE MORAL IMPROVEMENT SO- 
“CIETY,” 


“The object of the Society shall be generally to promote the cause of mordlity, both 
“in the Seminary and in the community at large; particularly,— | 


“1. To inquire into the extent and evils of that deception and dishonesty, which 
“are prectised in the community, under the various forms of lying, promise breaking, 
“false witness, perjury and bribery;—to enquire into the extent and evils-of intemper> 
“ance, gambling, and other kindred immoralities, by which the people waste their time 
“and property, ruin their bealth, blast their own hopes and prospects in life, forfeit the 


“confidence of-Government, and-each other, and thus keep themselves in a state of 
““moral degradation.” 


2. To investigate the immediate causes of the above mentioned evils, so far especi- 
“ally as they may be peculiar to the state-of things in this country.” 


“3. To devise ways andmeans for effecting such a reformation both in principle and 
“*practice, on the part-of the Seminarists, as will best secure the confidence and appro- 


“bation of their Superiors, promote their own personal wae. and render them usefil 
“*members of Society.” 


“The principal means used-for accomplishing the objects here mentioned are free dis- 
“cussions, and addresses at stated meetings of the Society — correspondence with persons 
«who have left the Seminary—and the distribution of Moral and Religious Tracts. In order 


“to awaken the attention of persons in the vicinity, public meetings of the Society are 
“held quarterly, which respectable Natives are invited to attend,” 


The Hon. Sir Richard Ottley ............... 133. 
Hon. Mr. Sergeant Rough. 133. 
©. H. Cameron. Esq. SOG. 
P. A. Dyke Esq. bec 103. 
R. Atherton Esq. ~.........- VOD. 


Monations te the Seminarg- 


1830 ——1882.. 


In CEYLON. 
Rads.. 


Rup, A, 


Captain Cotton. cs ce 
St. John’s Lodge, No. 13, Secunderabad.......100. 9. 


Lieut Webb. ee 


50. 0 
—~Mahony Esq. 600660 66100008 0. 
24. 0 


The above donations are less than the sum mentioned im 


0%. 
0. 
0. 
0, 
0, 
(). 
9. 
0: 
0: 
0:. 
INDIA. 
0. 
0. 
0.. 
0. 
0.. 
Qj. 


the Report, as received within the three years, @ part of 
that sum, though brought into the accounts of 1830, being 


acknowledged in the preceding Report. ‘The donors are re- 
quested to accept the best thanks of the Mission for their 


valuable aid; which they are respectfully solicited to com 
tinue. 
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“FIRST FRUITS.’ 


HITHERTO HATH THE LORD HELPED US. 


Entarce the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thy habitation : 
SPARE NOT; LENGTHEN THY CORDS, AND STRENGTHEN THY STAKES. ) 


In the name of OUR GOD will we set up our BANNERS. 


@MERICAN MISSION PRESS, MANEPY.—January 31, 1834, 
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REPORT. 


Tue return of the period for a Triennial Report calls 
on the Conductors of this Institution to give some account — 
of their proceedings, forthe last three years; and of its pre- 
sent state, results, and prospects. 


“I. Dismission_and Employment of Students. 

At the date of the last Report the number of students in 
the scientific course was one hundred and fourteen, in four 
classes. Of these the first class, consisting of twenty 
three, was regularly dismissed at the close of the Seminary 
year, in September 1834. Eleven of them are now em- 
ployed in the service of the Mission as English schoolmas- 
ters, Catechists, and Interpreters; and four i in the Print- 
ing establishment. 

Two of the class, after pursuing the study of medicine 
for about a year, were sent away in disgrace; but most of the 
remaining siz are now, or have been, employed as teach- 
ers in Mission schools, or instructors in private families. 

From the second class, four have been takenfor Miss- 
ion service, one has died, and éwo have been unseasonably 
dismissed. T'en have left the other two classes, from vari- 
ous causes, and four have been added to the classes. 

Of the fifteen who were in the Theological Class, 
ten are now in the service of the Mission, and three are 
employed by Government. 
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IT. Admission of Students. 

_ Demands from various quarters for the services of Na- 
tives well acquainted with English, have made it difficult, 
as mentioned in the last Report, to retain, from among those 
instructed in both languages, as many teachers, and other 
assistants, as have been needed. It was therefore thought 
advisable, as intimated in that Report, to admit a small 
Tamul class. In 1833, twenty two were received to 
form such a class; but when in addition to the Church Mis- 
sion Seminary, at Nellore, the Wesleyan Missionaries, and 
also the Government of the Island, commenced English 
schools in the District, it was thought that the demands on 
the Seminary, in this respect would be so far lessened, as 
to render the continuance of the class in this form unne- 
cessary. Attheendof two years, it was therefore, remod- 
elled, and the members of it commenced English studies, in 
the same manner as others in the Institution. 

In September 1835, an additional class of forty was ad- 
mitted. Most of them had pursueda preparatory course in 
the English Free Schools of the Mission, and were qualifi- 
ed to enter, according to the prescribed terms * of admis- 
sion. 


IIT. Classes and Course of Study. 


The whole number of students isone hundred and forty 
three ; divided into five classes. 


First Class 28. 
Second Class . 28. 
Third Class . 29. 
Fourth Class . 23. 
Fifth Class . 40. 


* See Appendix A 
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By an arrangement recently made, for the purpose of 
securing a more vigilant superintendence during the hours 
of study, the several classes are assembled in one room, 
under the immediate inspection of the Principal, or one of 
the assistant teachers. 

The term of study for the scientific course is siz years, 
and it has always been intended to have a corresponding 
number of classes, so as to dismiss one each year. There 
is a prospect that this will be effected, and that there will 
be six classes, before the publication of another Triennial 
Report. 

The course marked out in the Prospectus, published in 
1823, has been in most respects, pursued; though not pre- 
cisely in the order there mentioned. ‘There have been some 
changes, from time to time, in the books used, and in the 
branches taught; as the terms of admission have been 
raised, and the efficiency of the native teachers has been 
increased. The studies introduced, in course of the last 
three years, are, the first principles of Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy, and the Native system of Astronomy. In 
the latter, instruction is given by a native young man, 
educated in the Seminary, and taught this system by two 
of the best informed native astronomers in the District. 
Neither of them could be induced to serve as a teacher in 
the Institution, nor willingly to impart any knowledge of 
the subject to those under Missionary influence, until ob- 
liged in self-defence to come in contact with students, from 
among their own people, who understood something of 
the European system. 

A decided partiality has generally hee manifested for 
Mathematical and Astronomical studies. This has been 
favorable to an important object, aimed at from the com- 
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mencementof the Institution, to make palpable and bring 
home to the understanding of the whole native Com- 
munity, a refutation of the prevailing notions of As- 
trology. ‘These are closely interwoven with the Mytholo- 
gy of the country; and the supposed verity of Astrologi- 
cal predictions is one of the strong pillars of idolatry. A 
blow has evidently been given to these false systems, 
which is operating favorably to the introduction of oa 
science and true religion. 


IV. Examinations. 


At the close of each quarter, there is a general examin- 
ation of the classes, either public or private, attended 
by the Visiting Committee. One object of the public 
examination, particularly inthe Tamul language, is to give 
the students an opportunity of bringing before their 
countrymen, for the purpose of dispelling ignorance and 
prejudice, the nature and bearings of those branches of 
European and Oriental science in which they are instructed. 
The best effects have resulted from these exhibitions. _ 
— On the first day of April 1834, an examination of this 
kind was held,—printed invitations, together with a list 
of subjects to be brought forward, having been sent to 
many of the more respectable inhabitants of the District. 
A larger audience attended than is usual on such occa- 
sions. The following is a schedule of the exercises. 


1. The fifth class examined in Geography ;—giving 
-a comparative view of the Hindoo and European systems. 
2. 'The second class, in the system of Native Arith- 
metic. 
3. The first class, in Electricity ; accompanied by 


experiments. 
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4. An examination in Tamul Grammar forprose. 

5. In Nannool or, Grammar of the Poetic dialect. 

6. The Sanscrit class, seven in number, examined. 

7. The second class also in Trigonometry—showing 
some of the practical uses of this science. 

8. A disertation read, on the advantages of study- 
ing the European Sctences. 

9. An illustration given of the waxing and waning 
of the Moon ; accompanied by an extract from the Scanda 
Purana, respecting the Moon’s twenty seven wives. 

10. Remarks made on some points of strology con- 
tained in the Native Almanac. 

11. The Scripture text, ‘‘ the world by wisdom knew 
not God,”’ illustrated by quotations from the most re- 
nowned sages of India. 

12. A dissertation, ‘‘on the objects and proceedings 
of the Moral Society,’’ (formed in the Semimary Dec. 
1832) discussing the question, are the native inhabitants 


- of this Island qualified, in a moral point of view, for places 


of power and trust? 


The subject of Electricity, being entirely new to the 
people, excited no small degree of interest. Many while lis- 
tening to remarks respecting the existence and properties 
of the Electric fluid, were quite incredulous, and eager to 
take hold of the chain attached to the Machine; but on re- 
ceiving startling evidence of some things which had been 
stated, they were more ready to admit the truth of others, 
and attended with some astonishment to a variety of ex- 
periments illustrative of the subject. 
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V, Accession of Teachers. 


From the commencement of the Institution it was intend- 
ed that besides the instructions of the Principal, it should 
have the benefit of lectures from one or two professors in 
different departments. But owing to the restrictions of 
Government, noticed in the last Report, it was for many 
years impossible for these to come from America. The 
Principal was therefore, for more than ten years, obliged to 
sustain the burden almost alone—the other members of 
the Mission only rendering such aid as they could in the 
midst of many missionary avocations, and while all but 
one were at stations some miles distant. 

In September 1830, C. H. Cameron, Esq. and Col. 
Co.esrookeE, His Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry, 
visited the Seminary and became intimately acquainted with 
its concerns. On theirreturn to England they were pleased 
to make a favorable representation of it to the Home Gov- 
ernment, in consequence of which and the subsequent re- 
commendation of the Right Honorable Sir Rosert Wix- 
mot Horton, then recently arrived as Governor of the Isl- 
and, the restrictions were removed. The American Board 
of Commissioners lost no time in sending out reinforcements 
to the Mission. | | 

Among those who soon arrived, though at different times, 
were the Rev. James Reap Eckarp and Natuan 
Warp, M. D. designed to act as Instructors in the Sem- 
inary. ‘They both entered on the duties of their station, 
as far as circumstances would allow, in 1834; but subse- 
quently, on account of circumstances not necessary to be 
mentioned, Mr. Eckard joined the new mission at Madu- 
ra, and the Rev. H. R. Hoisineron, who came out at 
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the same time with Dr. Ward, and was expecting to go 
to Madura, was appointed to supply his place. 


VI. Moral and Religious State. 

The great object of the Institution being the propagation 
of Christianity, science is taught, principally, as an aux- 
iliary to this object. It is regarded, according to the com- 
mon maxim, as the ‘‘handmaid of religion.’”” The whole 
course of instruction is, therefore, so shaped as to give pro- 
minence to the Bible. The Scriptures, either in Tamul 
or English, are daily read and studied, for different purpo- 
ses and in different forms, according to the capacity of the 
students; and on all subjects of morality or religion, are re- 
garded as the Text Book. | 

Systematic means are also used for bringing the minds 
of the pupils under the influence of religious truth, as a 
matter of deep personal concern. While no mercenary 
considerations are presented, and no influence, but that of 
example and moral suasion, intentionally exerted, and no 
constraint desired but the constraining power of the Holy 
Spirit, the claims of the true God and only Saviour on the 
worship and allegiance of all, are earnestly and affectionate- 
ly pressed on their hearts and eonseiences. Resides the 


_ usual exercises on the Sabbath, and the ordinary course of 


Christian instruction on other days, several religious meet- 


ings are held each week. Some of these are conducted 
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by the Missionaries, and some by the Native teachers, or 
by the studentsthemselves. There are general meetings, 
which all are required to attend, and those which are vol- 
untary, for particular classes of individuals. Among these, 
stated prayer meetings, have been found, perhaps, the 
most useful. ‘This might be expected, whether we regard 
the effect produced on the persons themselves who engage 
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in this exercise, or the blessings they may bring down on oth- 
ers, in answer to the prayer of faith. Protracted meetings, 
for prayer, mutual exhortation, and attention for successive 
days on public preaching, have several times been held, with 
obvious benefit. Indeed, meetings of this description 
among those, who, if not in the bustle of active life, are 
occupied in engrossing studies, and are at the same time 
as a people, proverbial for their apathy—which almost con- 
strain them to stand still and contemplate for a short sea- 
son the great object of their existence, are peculiarly ap- 
propriate and useful. While they excite and concentrate 
the prayers, sympathies, and efforts of the pious, they 
bring divine truth so steadily, and for such a length of 
time, before the minds of the impenitent, that there is 
more reason to hope for a salutary impression, than when 
they have less time for serious reflection. 

Of the students now in the Seminary forty six have 
been received to the church, as apparently ‘‘ born again;”’ 
and about ¢wenty are candidates for admission. ‘The great 
danger of self-deception, in regard to personal piety, and the 
sinister motives which may induce those ina state of depen- 


dence to make an empty profession of Christianity, and the 
evils which result trom filing up the church with those who 


have ‘‘aname to live,’’ but are ‘‘dead,’’ require much cau- 
tion in their admission to christian communion. A part only 
of those who offer themselves are generally received. But 
though of many—perhaps a majority, it must be said, they 
are, as yet, unconverted, ‘‘having no hope and without God 
in the world,’’ few probably, have any confidence in Hin- 
dooism; they are nearly all in some sense, believers in the 
Christian system, and are, in a greater or less degree, made 
instrumental in enlightening their benighted countrymen. 


il 


Were the Seminary regarded merely as a literary in- 
stitution, and as designed to promote only the temporal in- 
terests of the native inhabitants, this view of its religious 
character would be important. The great obstacles to the 
progress of society among them is want of moral princi- 
ple. ‘This renders them unhappy in their domestic rela- 
tions, mutually distrustful and dishonest in most of their 
social dealings, and unfit for those situations of responsi- 
bility in which they might otherwise be placed by the 
government under which it is their happiness to live. Of 
this they are in some respects sensible, for there are few of 
them who do not prefer to trust their liberty, property or life 
with christian judges or jurors, rather than heathen. In 
this respect their practical language is, ‘‘let us fall into the 
hands of strangers and foreigners, but not into the hands of 
our own countrymen.”’ ‘This is especially the case where- 
ever the influence of bribes is feared; and this state of 
things shows the natives themselves the necessity of reform, 


as do also the inconveniences and sufferings they experience 


from the prevalence of lying, false-witness, theft, robbery, 
drunkenness, adultery, and various other crimes. ‘The 
Moral Improvement Society in the Seminary, for the pro- 
motion of temperance, truth, and purity, has ever been re- 
garded with favor, and its monthly meetings, at which four 
of the students read dissertations, or give addresses on ap- 
propriate subjects, have excited interest, and tended to 
promote its objects. 

But the change needed is regeneration, rather than 
reform. The people must have a new object of worship, 
and a new code of moral laws, enforced by new sanctions. 
Nothing else will lead those, whose almost only rule of 
right and wrong is expediency, to act from high and 
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holy principle. ‘They must feel that influence which 
changes the heart, ‘‘out of which proceed evil thoughts 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false-witness, 
blasphemies;’’ and if the exclusive object of the Institu- 
tion were to train up youth in correct moral principles and 
habits, and thus to prepare them for usefulness and happi- 
ness in life, this would be most effectually done, by using 
all proper means for their conversion to the christian faith.. 


VII. Difficulties. 


In reporting the progress and benefits of the Institution, 
fidelity requires that the objections, which may be urged 
against the system of Charity Boarding Schools, be 
hinted at, if not stated at length. ‘They are principally such 
as might be expected to grow out of a sudden transition from 
labour, and perhaps indigence, to a sedentary life, where 
all real wants are gratuitously supplied; and this in the 
case of ignorant heathen lads unable to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of their new situation, and consequently unrea- 
sonable in their expectations. ‘Though accustomed to hard- 
ships at home, they are liable not only to become effemi- 
nate, but to imbibe the notion, too common in the country, 
that manual labor is a mark of degradation. ‘They too 
often forget ‘‘the holeof the pit whence they were digged,”’ 
and become ‘‘vain in their imaginations;’’ and when this 
aversion to labor is united with disinclination to all bodily 
exercise, where necessity is not laid upon them, both bo- 
dy and mind become enervated; they are impeded in their 
studies, and in a measure ee for the duties of 
active life. 

Various means have been used, with some success, to 
counteract these evils. Still they are difficulties and ob- 
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jections, which should be distinctly considered in forming 
an estimate of the advantages of these establishments. 
The most effectual preventive has been to feed, clothe, 
and lodge the students in as simple and plain a manner as 
a due regard to health and cleanliness will allow; or, in 
other words, to avoid raising their style of living above 
what, all things considered, has seemed necessary. There 
has not been purposely any sacrifice to mere show, or ap- 
pearance; though the latter cannot of course be wholly 
disregarded. At the same time all are taught, both by 


precept and example, that bodily exercise and manual la- 


bor are not merely respectable, but highly conducive to 
health of body and vigor of intellect, and are instructed in 
what constitutes true dignity of character, and urged to be 


 **not slothful in business, but fervent in spirit,’’ as by 


_ many other considerations, so also by those drawn from 


the word of God. 


VIII. Numerical Results of Twelve Years. 

In July 1823, the school was opened, by the admis- 
sion of thirty-six lads, who had been instructed for 
some years in the boarding establishments of the Mission. 
Not long after, twelve others, who had not been taught 


; in these schools, but had, in other places, attended to the 
_ required studies, were also received. All were divided in- 
_ to two classes, and entered on the prescribed course in 
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3 the Tamul and English languages, and the elements of 


science. Since then eight classes have been admitted, of 
which jive are now under instruction. 

The first class completed its course, and was honor- 
ably dismissed, in September 1828. It then consisted of 
Sifteen members; of whom siz are now in the service of 
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the mission— five are employed by Government—one is 
connected with the Wesleyan mission—one has returned 
to his farm, and two have died. Of the latter one was a 
physician, successfully engaged in the practice of medicine © 
at Batticotta, and the other was employed at Trichinopo- 
ly as an English School-master. 

The whole number received into the Seminary, from its 
commencement, is two hundred and ninety, of whom 
one hundred and forty-three now remain. Of the one 
hundred and forty seven who have left, fifty seven are 
employed by the American Misssions of Jaffna and Mad- 
ura,—twenty-two are in the service of Government,— 
fen in that of other Missions on the Island,—seven, as 
tutors in European families—and ten have died. Of the 

forty-one remaining, eighteen were members of the class- 

es now under instruction and were dismissed, as unworthy 
of a gratuitious support, or left from ill health or some other 
cause; and the others—not known to be in employment as 
the result of their education—were, a large proportion of 
them, dismissed for improper conduct, or for want of a 
capacity to learn. Only two of the number finished their 
studies; they were for a time employed by the mission, but 
subsequently were dismissed from employment, and from 
the church. 

Those in the service of the American missions are two 
of them Native preachers,—/forty-four are Catechists, 
English and Tamul teachers, and Superintendents of 
schools,—two are’T'amul school-masters in common village 
schools,—and nine arein the Printing establishment or en- 
gaged in other manual labor. Of the fen who have died 
Jive were in Mission service at the time of their decease. 

Of the whole number who have left the Seminary, on- 
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ly seventy-two continued their studies until the classes to 
which they belonged finished their course, and were regu- 
larly dissmissed. This has been owing to two causes, in 
addition to those already mentioned; viz. the urgent want 
of assistants in the Mission, which has made it necessa- 
ry to call some prematurely from their studies, and the 
favorable openings for profitable situations elsewhere, for 
those even partially educated, by which, many have been 
rendered restless until they have broken away to get into 
some place to receive wages. ‘These causes, it is believed 
will operate less powerfully in time to come; so that the 
members of succeeding classes will have a fairer prospect 
than those who have gone before, of completing their 
course. 

To show the christian influence of the Seminary, on 
lads and youth who when they entered were nearly all 
heathen, it may be mentioned, that, of those who have 
left, eighty-one had made a public profession of their faith 
in Christ, and been received to the church, before leaving. 
Most of them have continued to conduct themselves in 
a manner consistent with their profession. Thirteen how- 
ever, are now in a State either of suspension or excommu- 
nication from the church; the principal occasion of which 
is their marrying heathen wives, and yielding to the hea- 
thenish practices usually connected with and consequent 


on such marriages. 


IX. General results. 


In an attempt to enumerate some of these, it is evident 
that what has cost the longest time, and the greatest amount 
of labor, to effect, and is in fact, most important, may be 
least tangible and least capable of being estimated. Of 
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this kind is the change effected in public opinion, on a va- 
riety of important subjects. This change, relating to mat- 
ters of science, morality, and religion, though extensive, 
has been gradual, and almost imperceptible, so that the 
community at large are scarcely aware that any change has 
taken place. It is very obvious, however, to an attentive 
observer, that the Missionary who now enters the field, has 
a people to operate upon very different from those in the 
District twenty years ago. ‘This change of public opin- 
ion should, in its various bearings, be very attentively con- 
sidered, by those who would measure the success of Miss- 
ionary efforts, either by the number of professed converts, 
or by any other results which may be numerically stated. 

One advantage gained is, that the standard of educa- 
tion has been elevated, There is a pretty general wish 
among all classes, to have their sons educated. Even 
the children of low-caste people attend the schools. It is 
less disgraceful than formerly for females to read and 
write their own language; and a large number are taught 
in the different free schools.* The Female Acadamy, or 
Central Boarding School for Girls, has risen much in 
favor with the people,t and girls of very respectable fami- 
lies are more frequently received into it than formerly. 
What is perhaps more obvious, there is a great desire, es- 
pecially among the leading classes, to have their children 
instructed in the English language. The schools for this 
purpose are well attended. 

Not only is the standard of education raised, but the 
minds of large numbers of youth of both sexes among 


* See Appendix B.—Report of native Free Schools. 
+ See Appendix C.—Account of Oodooville School. 
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those shortly coming forward to take the lead in society— 
are imbued with principles opposed to the prevailing sys- 
tems of idolatry. This is the more important in its pro- 
bable influence, as there are no rival institutions, of any 
_ importance, among the natives for the support of these 
_ systems. Almost all who enjoy the advantages of educa- 


tion, to any extent, are under the influence of mission es- 


- tablishments, and are educated on christian principles. 
* Something has also been done by way of directly under- 
. mining, and eventually overthrowing, the strong holds of 
error and delusion which were supposed to be impregnable. 
The abettors of these systems, who were formerly the 
oracles of the District, and who professed to think 
_ that Europeans had no knowledge of Mathematics and 
Astronomy, havemade some profitable discoveries respect- 
_ ing their relative standing as menof science. The discre- 
_ pancies that have been noticed and pointed out from year 
_ to year between the Hindoo and European calculations of 
_ eclipses, have corrected the views, both of the learned and 
_ the ignorant. As they have been constrained, by their 
own observations, to acknowledge the greater accuracy 
of the European calculations, they are in more favorable 
circumstances for considering candidly the prevailing the- 
ory of eclipses, as taught in the Puranas. Considerable 
exertions have been made to bring the refutation of this 
_ theory distinctly before the minds of the people. On this 
_ subject, two small treatises have been printed in Tamul, 
and widely circulated with good effect. The special im- 
_ portance of making the refutation of the Puranic theory 
complete, and also intelligible to all, rests in the fact that 
_ it is taught in the Scanda Purana, which is in the highest 
_ repute as a book of divine origin, and is read or sung at 
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most of the temples with great reverence. The very hear- 
ing of it indeed is thought a sufficient preparation for hea- 
ven. ‘The phenomena of eclipses, being of a nature to 
awaken universal attention, important advantages have been 
gained by bringing into notice the errors of the Purana on 
this subject. 1t has made it comparatively easy to awaken 
attention to other errors of the same book which, from the 
nature of the case, could not be brought so distinctly be- 
fore the minds of the community. ‘The whole system of 
Geography and Astronomy, as taught in the Hindoo shas- 
ters is fabulous in the extreme.* 

The chapter which treats of these subjects forms an im- 
portant part of the Scanda Purana, which, every class in 
the Seminary is required to study, in connexion with the 
European class book on Geography and Astronomy. It 
is often a matter of curiosity, to watch the workings of 
the student’s minds, while investigating these subjects. 
Not unfrequently, a strong feeling of regret is manifested 
on a discovery of what must be admitted astruth. This 
feeling has sometimes been so strong as nearly to destroy 
the most credible evidence—to falsify the deductions of 
their own reasonings—and to set aside conclusions drawn 
from demonstrations which they fully comprehend. This 
is the case in regard to physical phenomena, coming with- 
in daily observation, or resting on the testimony of those 
in whom they usually place implict confidence. 

Such being the difficulty of producing conviction on 
subjects of natural science, how much more difficult to es- 
tablish moral or religious truth, in opposition not only to 
prejudice but to the depraved passions of the heart which so 
often govern the understanding. Some advances, howev- 


* See Appendix E —of the Second Triennial Report. 
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) er, have been made in producing conviction on many points 


of fundamental importance, which are directly opposed to the 
prevailing systems of Mythology. For example, the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘nine planets,”’ including the Sun and Moon, 
also Roho and Kectoo (or the moon’s nodes) is interwoven 
with the whole texture of the Puranas, and lies at the 
foundation of the several systems of Astrology received 


_ throughout the country. Special exertions have been made 
_ to prove, to students capable of understanding the subject, 


thatthereare five primary, and seventeen secondary planets, 


_which were wholly unknown to those by whom the ancient 


systems were formed; and that consequently the results of 


the influence of the planets, as given by Astrologers from 
year to year, must, necessarily, be incorrect; and all who 


rely upon them deceived. For two successive years a 
_ Native Calendar, calculated by one of the Seminarists, 
_ has been printed and gratuitously circulated. In connex- 


ion with the Astronomical matter, important information is 


- communicated on moral and religious subjects. A variety 
_ of particulars might be mentioned, to show that, by the 
_ cultivation of natural science, a train of causes is put in 


operation, which, if continued, must eventually overthrow 


_ those false systems that have for ages been an insuperable 
_ barrier to the introduction and diffusion of light and truth; 


for real scientific knowledge tends directly to destroy con- 


_ fidence in those books which are supposed to be of divine 
origin. 


~ 


X. Prospective Views—Missionary bearings of the 
Institution. 


It was for many years an anxious problem whether the 


_ young men, educated im the Seminary, would, in general, 


a 
23 
‘§ 


find profitable employment, or be left a burden on the 
Mission. The solution of this problem has not only allay- 
edall undue anxiety, but awakened new and most pleasing 
hopes as unexpected fields of labor and usefulness have 
opened before them. 

Besides the various demands of this District and Island 
on the services of well educated natives of talent and piety— 
demands which, as before intimated, cannot at present be 
supplied—the neighbouring Continent presents large claims 
on the pious youth of the Seminary. The missions recent- 
ly established there, by those who have a common interest 
in the Institution with its present Conductors, need many 
well qualified native assistants. It may be difficult, at first, 
to induce them when qualified for the service, to leave their 
own country and cross even the narrow strait which sepa- 
rates them from the Continent; but by frequent intercourse 
the difficulty may gradually be overcome, and many help- 
ers furnished for those stations before they can be supplied 
by establishments of their own, which are yet to be formed. 
The necessity of an enlarged plan of operation is, there- 
fore, obvious and imperative. ' 

As to the prospects of the Seminary, in regard to its 
great object, the propagation of Christianity, it may 
be proper to state that intelligent Hindoos acquainted with 
the efforts made for nearly three centuries by the Portu- 
guese and Dutch to convert the natives of Ceylon to Chris- 
tianity, frequently remark, that, as the powerful influence 
of those Governments was ineffectual to destroy idolatry 
and establish Christianity, they can have nothing to fear, 
or hope, from the puny efforts of a few Missionaries. ‘They 
are not aware that though the Lord was not in the wind, or 
the earthquake, or the fire, he may be ‘* in the still small 
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| voice;”’ and that, though systems of coercion, and govern- 
> ment enactment may avail little in binding the will or 


’ changing the heart, there is a power of mind over mind— 


* thattruthismighty, and that the Spirit of God is Almighty. 
9 In view of the fascinating and all pervading systems 
_ of error, by which the people are held in bondage, it is ob- 
_ vious, judging from the adaptation of means to ends, that one 
_ of the most hopeful forms of effort, for the introduction of a 
pure religion, is an extended, vigorous and thorough 
_ system of early Christian education. This, if persever- _ 
ed in, must unfetter the native mind from the shackles of — 
superstition, and prepare the free born spirit to break a- 
way from the slavery of Satan, and to stand forth in the 
liberty wherewith Christ maketh free... It will bring. the 
Gospel into close contact with the moral sense of the 
- community, and bring to bear on the unshielded conscience 
those weapons which are ‘‘mighty through God.’’ 

Considering all the advantages derived from the art of 
’ printing, and the long accumulated evidences of Christian- 
ity—which make the Gospel its own witness—modern 
missionaries stand on higher ground, in some respects, than 
even those of apostolic times; and had they apostolic zeal, 
and faith, and holiness, they would find their other advan- 
tages, in connexion with education, to go far towards mak- 
ing up any deficiency, from want of the gift of tongues, 
or power of working miracles. They have the Press, with 
its thousand tongues, and standing miracles wherever there 
is a true convert from sin to holiness; while education may 
serve to make durable, and continuous, those features of 
Christianity, which, as in the case of the seven churches 
of Asia, were too often soon effaced. : 

The mass of the native community cannot; it is true, 
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_ comprehend the external evidences of Christianity, from 
miracles and prophecy; but they feel the reflux influence 
of these, when many of their sons are brought to under- 
stand and acknowledge their force. To this is to be add- 
ed the weight of the infernal evidences, so far as a corrupt 
mind can apprehend them, and what may be made obvi- 
ous to all, the transforming influence of the Gospel. 
The Hindoos know nothing of a religion which reaches 
the heart, and when they find one touching the very 
springs of action, and renovating the whole man, they are 
not slow to admit that it must be divine. 

Much, therefore, depends on the character of the first 
native converts—especially theeducated converts. They 
are in a peculiar sense the representatives of Christianity 
to their countrymen. Whether the few scores now in the 
District, who may be considered as the more ripened fruits 
of the educational system, considering all the adverse in- 
fluences under which they are called to maintain their pro- 
fession,—do or do not, in the eyes of their Lord and Master, 
fall below a similar class in christian communities, is not 
perhaps easy to determine. But this is certain, were every 
one an epistle of Christ, ‘‘ read and known of all men;”’ 
every onea walking, transparent templeof the Holy Ghost, 
“*holding forth the word of life,’’ there would be a moral 
power exerted by means of this system, which would need 
only extension; and the accompanying influences of the 


Spirit, which would not be withheld, to chase away the © 


darkness of Paganism, and introduce the light of a ‘‘ brigh- 
ter age.”’ 

It is by no means affirmed that this is the order in which 
God may be expected to work in every country, or ex- 
clusively in any. ‘That Spirit, who first moved on the face 
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of the waters,’” is a sovereign and almighty Agent, and 
has access to the human mind in ways, and by means, un- 


known to us. Nor, although he sanctifies men through 


the truth, can we affirm the amount of knowledge neces- 
sary for this purpose, or for conversion. It is enough to 
say that the simple preaching of the Gospel, even to illiter- 
ate heathen, may be, for it often has been, effectual to 
their salvation. This was indeed the command, ‘‘ Go ye 


into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 


ture.”’ It was not, ‘‘ Go and distribute books and estab- 
lish schools;’’ because preaching was the great and univer- 
sal method of converting men, and the others only sub- 


ordinate and limited aids. They are to be regarded, 
_ principally, as preparatory; or as one form of preaching by 


making known the Gospel. 
But there are states of society where these aids are ex- 


tremely necessary; and the argument is, not only that when 


_ they are brought fully into operation, there is great hope of 
- success, but, inasmuch as Christians are bound to use ev- 
_ ery method in their power to save a lost world, they shoul! 


; 


not only preach, but teach Christianity in every possible 
manner. How far literature or .science should also be 
taught, must, of course, depend on the state of society, the 
facilities and necessity for such instruction, and the pros- 
pect of its direct subserviency to the spread of the Gospel. 
In India, the most efficient method of preparing the 
community for hearing the Gospel preached—for reading 
the scriptures—and for understanding the plan of salvation, 
is by extensive Christian school establishments; among 
which there must be, of necessity, some leading institutions, 
to raise up teachers, prepare books, and give a general 
tone to education. Christian countries might do better 
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without these institutions, for they have many substitutes; 
such as domestic education, libraries, weekly lectures, vol- 
untary associations for mutual improvement, &c; and the 
infant mind is not systematically trained to every thing 
corrupt in sentiment and vile in practice; nor the very at- 
mosphere which they breathe polluted. ‘The golden rule 
would undoubtedly require that some part of the money 
expended in those countries, on the various establishments 
for education, from the Infant School to the highest Uni- 
versity, should be devoted to the improvement of the rising 
generation in pagan lands, ‘‘ that there may be equality;”’ 
for were all their Schools, Colleges, and Theological Sem- 
inaries, struck out of existence, they would, for a time at 
least, exhibit but a faint picture of the darkness which now 
rests on all heathen nations. 

It should also be remembered, that the Gospel is to be 
introduced, and the whole structure of society remodelled, 
by a native agency, called forth, educated, and fitted for 
the service, by a few foreigners. It is by no means a 
novel view of the subject that, as India has been subdued, 
and is kept in subjection to British sway, in a great meas- 


ure, by native troops under British Officers, so it is to be 


brought into submission to Christ, by spiritual soldiers from 
its own population, equipped and directed by foreign lead- 
ers. But how many are the agents needed in this immense 
enterprise; and how thorough must be that training, and 
that course of discipline by which those so little fitted for 
the work, not merely of reform but of moral revolution, 
shall take a stand against the tide of custom, and caste, 
and prescriptive right, which comes down the channel of 
centuries, swollen by the out breakings of depravity on 
every side, and bearing on its bosom the whole social fabric 
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of tens and almost hundreds of millions. Whence are the 
Luthers to arise in this Reformation, but from some 
‘*school of the prophets,’’ where the mimd has been trained 
to independent thought, severe induction, and manly de- 
cision; and the heart brought under the full influence of 
the Gospel, so as not to count life dear, but every thing 
loss, to ‘* win Christ?’’ Surely, in such a conflict many 
must be prepared to know ‘* the fellowship of his suffer-. 
ings,’’ and ‘* to fill up that which remains behind of the 
afflictions of Christ’’ ‘‘for his body’s sake, which is the 
Church,’”’ being willingly ‘‘ made conformable unto his 
death.”’ 

The extent to which native agents may be profitably 


_ employed, under the superintendence of a missionary, and 


the great importance of systematic means to raise up and 
qualify them, seems not to have been, in general, sufficient- 
ly considered, though it is universally conceded that Chris- 
tianity must be in an important sense sel/-propagating ; 
like the sacred ‘‘banian tree’ of this country. Perhaps one 
missionary with ten or twelve well qualified native assis- 
tants, will effect as much missionary labor, as four or five 
foreign missionaries without assistants, and at less than 
half the expense. ‘The foreign laborers must be regarded 
as pioneers, or rather as engineers, to ‘‘roll the stone 
from the well’s mouth,’’ and open the fountain of living 
waters, while the country is to be irrigated by the in- 
habitants of the soil. ‘The many and weighty motives 
which urge to the rescue of a world lying “in the 
arms of the wicked one,”’ enforce on the Christian church 
the duty, not only of sending forth foreign missionaries in 
great numbers, even by hundreds and thousands; but of 
devoting some to the establishment of those institutions, 
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which may create a Native Ministry, and bring forth, 
in every department of labor, native talent and piety; so 
that there may be an adequate supply of school masters, 
interpreters, translators, catechists and preachers, whose 
services will be found necessary in perpetuating, as well 
as in cueneete the institutions of the Gospel. 


B. C. Meies. 
D. Poor. 
M. WINsLow. 
L. SPpauLDING. 
J. ScuppeER. 
G. H. Artruorp. 
H. R. Hotsinerton. 
| N. Warp. 
J. M.S. Perry. 
S. Hurcuines. 
E. S. Minor. 
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APPENDIX. 


A 
Terms of Admission to the Seminary. 


- 1. An ability to read intelligibly in the English New Testa- 
ment. 
' 2, An ability to bear an examination in the ‘‘First Lessons.’’ 
3. An ability to write a fair hand in English at least on the 
black board or slate. 
4. An ablility to write well with the style. 
5. An ability to read the Tamul New Testament with ease and 
correctness. 
6. A good knowledge of the Greruurea, ErerEIee, and the 
or an equivalent. 
7. A knowldedge of the Tamul Arithmetical Tables, or the 
ground rules of English Arithmetic. 
8. A knowledge of ~gpOurys, ofléQOera, 
the 11th part, and Magsaré 


4 


~ 


B 
Native Free Schools. 


_ At the commencement of the Mission in 1816, it was with much 
_ difficulty that we-could hire a respectable native to commence a 
school under our superintendance, and then it was not an easy 
_ thing to persuade parents to send their children though the whole 
_ expense of school house and of instruction was a free gift. These 
~ obstacles however were in three or four years somewhat removed 
5 in relation to boys, as we introduced but few alterations in the 
~ course of studies from acommon native school. In 1821 some half 
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dozen little girls, the daughters or near relations of the teachers, or 
some poor children who could be induced by the present of a cloth or 
_ some other little reward, were induced to attend our schools. From 
that time to the present the prejudices of the people have gradually 
yielded and our number of boys and girls have increased. At 
present there are 145 Native Free Schools connected with the 
Mission, in which there are 4700 boys and 1000 girls. These are 
required to attend on the Sabbath either at our churches or at Native 
Stations, are formed into catechetical and Bible classes, and study 
under the superintendence of chosen monitors from eight to half 
past nine or ten, and then form a most interesting part of our con- 
gregations for preaching. ‘Those who can read the printed charac- 
ter are required to attend on one other day of each week at our 
churches or preaching bungalows, for the purpose of reading and 
studying the Bible; after which they are exhorted in a simple and 
plain manner adapted to their capacities, with a personal applica- 
tion of truth to their consciences. This practice was commenced 
on a small scale fifteen years ago and has been continued with 
little variation till the present time. It commends itself to the 
people so as to form our passport to their friendly feelings. Our 
school bungalows are often our most interesting places for preach- 
ing, and many of the villagers who would never come to our stations 
attend cheerfully and listen attentively there. From these schools 
too the brightest boys are not unfrequently selected and encouraged 
to prepare for admission to our higher schools and Seminary, and 
it is not unfrequent that impressions made while in the village 
school eventually lead them to repentance for sin and faith in Jesus 
Christ. We have also at times seen the most manifest operations 
of the Holy Spirit in convicting these children of sin and of the 
necessity of faith in Christ. The teachers who are generally men 
of influence in their villages and who were, almost without excep- 
tion heathens, are more or less thoroughly trained in the study of the 
scriptures; and it is worthy of remark that about one half of them 
give evidence of a change of heart and are members of our Church. 

It is also evident that through the influence of these schools the 
parents of the children are undergoing a change in mind and morals 
most favourable to Christianity. 
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| 
The Female Central School at Oodooville. 


In the last Triennial Report the difficulties in the way of female 
education were briefly noticed. It was then stated that there were 
‘‘ fifty girls in the Female Central School at Oodooville.”” There 
are now in that Institution seventy five of whom nineteen are mem- 
bers of the Church. Since the commencement of the boarding es- 
tablishment for girls, twenty seven, all giving evidence of a change 
of heart and members of our church, have been married to pious 
native helpers; and it is worthy of notice that no individual has 
proved herself unworthy of our confidence, either as a Christian 
or as a help meet for a christian companion. The bearings of this 
school on the future prospects of our Mission are most interesting. 
The objections and prejudices against female education are shown 


_ to be without foundation, and the happy contrast between an edu- 


cated and pious companion and an ignorant heathen one, is seen 
and acknowledged not only by Christians but by many heathens 
around us. Besides, it should never be forgotten, that until the 
females are raised, by education so as to hold their proper rank in 
society, and until their hearts are brought under the influence of 
Christianity, there is little hope that the people of India will ever 
rise from idolatry and sin to the dignity and happiness of a Christian 
people. 
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Organization of the American Mission Seminary, 
and subsequent changes. | 


The members of the American Mission in Jaffna constitute the 
Board of Trustees, who have the control of the Seminary. There is 
also an executive or visiting Committee, appointed annually by the 
Trustees. Ona Faculty devolve the government and instruction 
of the institution. This organization was adopted February 5th, 
1835, at which time Rev. D. Poor, Rev. H. R. Hoisington, and 
N. Ward, M. D., were chosen to constitute the Faculty. ° 


‘‘At a meeting of the Board of Trustees at Batticotta, January 
6, 1836, the following Communication from the Rev. D. Poor, 
Principal of the Seminary was received and read. 


‘*To the Trustees of the Mission Seminary. 
‘*Dear BRETHREN, 

‘*Believing that the time has arrived in the Providence of God, in which it is con- 
sistent with the best interests of the Seminary for me to withdraw my services as 
Principal of the Institution; and believing that there is an urgent demand for direct 
Mission labours even in Jaffna, but more especially on the Continent; and having 
a decided preference for devoting the remnant of my days to this service, I beg 
leave to request that the Trustees will accept my resignation as Principal of the 
Seminary. In making this request, [ would tender my cordial thanks to the 
Trustees for the confidence and support they have uniformly given me in my labours; 
and record my sense of obligation to ‘‘the Father of lights’’ for the manifold 
favours bestowed upon the Institution from its commencement till the present time. 


D. POOR. 
January 6, 1836. 


** Whereupon it was Resolved, That sensible of the great services 
rendered the Seminary from its commencement in 1823, till the 
present time, by their highly esteemed associate, Rev. Daniel 
Poor, they accept his resignation as Principal only from the con- 
viction that God is calling him to another service.” 


Atthe same meeting, the Rev. Henry R. Hoisington was ap- 
pointed Principal of the Seminary. 
Much of the business of teaching is performed by natives, and 


provision is made for their being appointed Tutors in the Insti- 
tution. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF DONATIONS. 


1833—35. 


For the Seminary. 


W. Norris, Esq. - - - - - = - 
J. N. Moyart, Esq. - 
C. E. Trevellian, Esq. 
T. A. Anstruther, Esq. - - - - - 
Rev. J. C. George 
Name of Donor lost 


For the Mission. 


Through Rey. H. Woodward.- - - 
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ANNUAL TABULAR VIEW, to be sent to the Miss 


MISSIONARIES & ASSISTANTS. 


Preacn’a. EpvucatTion. Cuurcues. 
NAMES Americans. Natives. || a a | 3 F 3. E 3 
9.— 
10.— 
11.— 
12,— | 
13.— 
14.— 
15.— 
NAMES | | Names or Missronaries, Assistant Missionaries, and Native Assistants, at Stations I, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
ie = [The names of the Missionaries, ete. to be given in connection with each station, thus:— Number 
5 | No. I—Rev. , Missionary ; , Teacher ; etc.] Cles 
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